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-“Unforeseen events... 
pfeetl change and shape the 


course of man’ 


When The Maryland went to Manayunk 


Indian summer, a perfect day in October, 1898, with a drowsy 
autumn sun bathing the little factory town of Manayunk, 
suburb of Philadelphia. Streets crowded with curious onlook- 
ers, come to town for Saturday afternoon. Horses tied to hitch- 
ing rails, nose-deep in feed bags. A lazy canal boat sawing at 
its hawsers. 

From a shed two men push one of those new-fangled 
“horseless wagons” —for a test run with her inventor at the 
wheel. After interminable tinkering, they start the engine, 
mount the seat and move triumphantly, if awkwardly, along 
the street. Cheers mix with the struggle of drivers hanging to 
the bridles of startled teams. 
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THE MARYLARL 


MARYLAND CAS UAETY €GwMeAR cS £E TI Oe 


A hundred feet—and the thing stops dead. Nothing will start it. 
Crestfallen, the passengers return on foot — pushing. “Better 
get a horse,” someone calls. But the crowning insult comes 
from a barge mule—a “Hee-haw” of raucous derision. 
° . . 

On that occasion—40 years ago—The Maryland wrote its first 
automobile policy, one of the first ever issued to protect a 
car owner against liability to others. Since it started business 
March 1, 1898, The Maryland has paid more than $80,000,000 
in claim settlements on automobile policies, and in this, its 
40th anniversary year, is a leader in accident prevention and 
safety work. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO PASS UP 
THESE 2 EXTRA SAVINGS? 


RE your industry’s sales off from 1937? Is your 
percentage of overhead cost larger than last 
year? Overcome these conditions in two ways. 
First, use every means of stimulating sales effort 
and covering your market. Second, take advantage of 
the two extra economies secured through this revo- 
lutionary accounting machine. .. . the Remington 
Rand Model “85”. Here is how it can help you, 
regardless of what type of business you are in. 


1 One machine for all types of records. The 
Remington Rand Model “85” can be switched from 
one accounting application to another. Often it re- 
places several machines used only part of the time. 


2 Completely electrified for extra speed 


and easier operation. Whether you use the Model 
“85” for accounts payable, accounts receivable (or 
for the preparation of special accounting records in 
a business such as insurance or banking) it does a 
faster and more complete job. Posts half a dozen or 
more related records at one time, computing bal- 
ances and accumulating totals automatically. 


Besides cutting overhead, Model “85” provides 
accurate, day-to-day figure facts so vital to man- 
agement control. Get free, advance proof of sav- 
ings! Phone the Remington Rand office in your 
city or write Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONLY THE REMINGTON RAND ‘‘85’’ GIVES YOU ALL THESE 9 FEATURES 


1 Complete electrification of all alphabet 
and numeral keys and of carriage. 


= : 
2 Complete flexibility of registers, pro- error 


viding extra accumulations without re- 
building or replacing machine. Additional 
registers limited only by length of the 
carriage. 


3 All registers visible for columnar ac- 
cumulation and cross-computation. All 
registers equipped with direct subtrac- 


tion, providing contra-entries within spe- 
cific column, and instant correction of 


4 Completely electrified automatic tabu- 
lation from column to column. 


5 Complete visibility of writing line, 
permitting easy checking of every entry. 


6 Automatic line proof of each individ- 


ual entry provides instant audit. 


7 Independent control ef each related 
form to be prepared simultaneously. 


8 Uniform legibility of all records. 


9 Made by Remington Rand Inc., Buffa- 
lo, New York, the only single manufac- 
turer who can supply complete account- 
ing systems, equipment and assume com- 
plete responsibility. 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Congress should send the “third 
basket” to the waste basket. 


* 
TVA: Tear Veil Away! 
* 
Congress, not the Federal Trade 
Commission, should do it. 
* 


Installment sales are shrivelling. 
* 


Some day good stocks will sell 
higher. 

* 
Expect an early exodus from 
Washington. 

* 
Roosevelt won't make his mark if 
the country marks time much 
longer. 

* 
Dividend reductions are increas- 
ing. And will. 

* 


A dead stock market means one 
New Deal ambition realized. 

* 
But does this make for live enter- 
prise? 

* 
Should Wall Street be re-named 
the Wailing Wall? 


* 


Americans should worry more 
over home than foreign uncertain- 
lies. 

* 
This column for years has be- 
littled European war alarms. And 
still does. 

* 
Dictator Stalin seems doomed. 

* 


Push sales—or be pushed deeper 
into depression. 


* 


Will the Supreme Court become 
the Supine Court? 


* 


AAA: Another Audacious Ad- 
venture. At your expense and 
mine, 

* 
Roosevelt demonstrates he has no 
intention of becoming the for- 
gotten man! 

* 
But will he ultimately become the 


deserted man? 
* 


Nil desperandum! 
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What Readers Say 


Four Questions 


How do you answer the following ques- 
tions? 

Should not labor expending the same 
physical and mental effort receive the same 
compensation regardless of the industry 
in which they work? 

If society determines the wages of labor 
through social values can society be in- 
fluenced to pay equitable wages? 

Is not unrest and discontent fomented 
in industrial communities by the wide dif- 
ferential of compensation given labor, ex- 
pending the same physical and mental ef- 
fort, by different corporations and indus- 
tries ? 

How can these conditions be solved un- 
der free competition?—J. H. Jorpan, The 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, 
Ill. 

What do readers think of Mr. Jordan’s 
highly pertinent questions?—TueE Eptrors. 





Accepted Thing 


Your early poll of small business men 
[“Stop Big Business and You'll Stop Me!” 
Forses, Feb. 1, p. 14] is just another ex- 
ample of the Forses enterprise which is 
such an accepted thing that it seems com- 
monplace even to mention it—FRANK 
Hicks, Crane Company, Chicago, III. 


Reliable 


We have found no magazine to be so 
reliable and timely as Forses. No one 
who values his business future should be 
without it—-N. M. Kemer, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Cheap—or Low-Priced 


On your “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life” page I notice the following : 


I do not prize the word “cheap.” It is not a 
word of hope. It is not a word of comfort. It 
is not a word of inspiration. It is the badge of 
poverty. It is the sign of distress. Cheap mer- 
chandise means cheap men. And cheap men mean 
a cheap country.—WILLIAM McKINLEy. 


This may have been a political utterance, 
suited to its time. But I wonder if you 
mean to give it endorsement now. 

It seems to me that the fallacy of high 
prices has prevented this country from en- 
joying the full benefits of its natural re- 
sources and its inventive genius. The his- 
tory of the automobile industry tends to 
refute it. It has constantly reduced the 
price of its product, while paying good 
wages and buying its materials in a tariff- 
protected market. 

Cheapness does not necessarily signify 
poor quality, as the quotation seems to im- 
ply. If the benefits of inventions in ma- 
chinery and methods of manufacture had 
been given to the public in the form of 
lower prices, instead of being converted 
into high profits, fostered by a protection 
policy, it would have been an advantage in 
our foreign trade, and might have enabled 
our ship owners to compete with foreign 
ships. 

High prices frequently lead to a boom, 
followed by a collapse, as wé have seen. 
A rising market seems to make it possible 
lor men of small business ability to make a 
profit, but if they pursue their policy to 
the end, they are likely to go down in the 
collapse—Otp Line Democrat. 
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WHY SHOULDER 


NEEDLESS BURDENS? 


Many executive burdens would lift immediately if you could 
be sure of the safety of your receivables. American Credit In- 
surance puts you in that enviable position. 


You can drive ahead fearlessly when you know that your 
plans will not miscarry because of unexpected credit losses; 
when you are certain that capital will not be lost or endangered 
by insolvencies or frozen in delinquent accounts; when you know 
that sales mean definite profits. 


American Credit Insurance acts as an automatic “referee”’ 
in controversies between credit and sales departments. There 
is less chance of unwise credit granting -- or of desirable 
business slipping through your fingers. 


American Credit Insurance 


covers insolvencies of all kinds, protects you on ‘‘77-B” reorgan- 
izations, reimburses you promptly on delinquencies. 


Policies available to Manufacturers and Jobbers include gen- 
eral coverage, individual debtors, special groups, non-rated 
firms, etc. Any American Credit representative will gladly 
give you full information. 











AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York ; , 


Chamber of Commerce Building ° ‘ 


Offices in all principal citi 





. J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TAKING THE 


GUEST-WORK out 


OF THE HOTEL BUSINESS 


(a are two ways of finding out what 
people want in the way of hotel service. 
One is to wait until they complain. The 
other is to ask them. 

Every Statler innovation has come as a re- 
sult of talking to people, studying their 
needs, then putting research to work to 
find the answer. 


This study of people does not stop at our 
own doors. Statler research executives visit 
people who are familiar with travel, ask 
them for their opinions as to how hotel 
service can be improved. 

Out of this constant study have come hun- 
dreds of new ideas for making you more 
comfortable when you “Stay Statler”. 








Beds Built for Sleep. Years of study went into 
Statler Special Inner Spring hair mattress; built 
to Statler’s own specifications. Each mattress 
topped with a “smoothing pad” and supported 
on extra deep box springs. Sheets and blankets 
extra length to “stay tucked in.” 


Excellent Food. Statler methods 
of cooking in small quantities 
give Statler foods a finer flavor. 
Guests’ preferences are con- 


stantly studied and tempting 
new dishes developed. 
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“The Guestis Always Right.” Every ser- 
vice problem is analyzed by the famous 
Statler Service Codes, and discussed in 
staff meetings. Statler employees serve 
you better because they are taught to 
think from your point of view. 


1938 


Absolute Cleanliness. Even the drink- 
ing glasses in Statler bathrooms are 
sterilized and wrapped by machine. 
All cleaning routines covered by 
Statler Service Codes, with careful 
training and inspection, 


MR. K. T. KELLER. As president of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Mr. Keller heads one 
of the world’s great businesses. Here we see 
him taking time out from the busy job or 
managing Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto, Airtemp, and other Chrysler com- 
panies, to discuss with a Statler executive 









the business men’s second home—the hotel. 





A Good Address. Operating and 
maintenance standards make 
Statler Hotels a “good address“ 

. Also, standards are higher 
because many Statler employees 
are stockholders in the company. 





Comfort based on Scientific Study. 
Statler first surveys guest needs, 
then finds a way to supply them. 
Examples: full length mirror in 
every room, threaded needle, circu- 
lating ice water, certified lighting. 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


= 
\ 
\ 
: 


ST. LOUIS $2.50 DETROIT $2.50 
CLEVELAND $3.00 BUFFALO $3.00 


{Also Hotel Buffalo $2.00} 
BOSTON $3.50 
NEW YORK 


(HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) $3.50 


Room rates begin at prices shown. 
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Light from Leaders 


Our fundamental trouble is that 
as a nation we have been trying too 
long to substitute an artificial recov- 
ery for a natural recovery.—LEon- 
ARD P. AYRES. 





Unemployment is now traceable 
more directly to government policy 
than to anything that business could 
or should do, and if those policies are 
not changed, neither business nor gov- 
ernment can ever solve this most ter- 
rible of our problems.—Bernarp M. 
BARUCH. 


Labor has suffered more than any 
other element by the punitive or 
“soak the rich” policies of taxation.— 
DonaLp D. Conn, executive vice- 
president, Transportation Association 
of America. 


Automatic machinery and _labor- 
saving devices have put to work eight 
times aS many persons as were or- 
iginally employed in making the same 
articles, when they were built by the 
old-fashioned hand method.—WIz- 
LIAM F. O’NEIL, president, General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


It is high-pressure selling—alert, 
keen and intelligent—as contrasted 
with low-pressure selling—lazy, in- 
different and  uninformed—which 
gives us volume production. Volume 
is the key to better quality of mer- 
chandise at lower prices.—Harry 
Boyp Brown, merchandising man- 
ager, Philco Radio & Television 
Corp. 


An adequate reduction of the 
tariffs with an adequate restoration 
of agricultural export markets would 
contribute well over a billion dollars 
a year toward the balancing of our 
hard-pressed — budget—WuInTHROP 
W. ALpRICH, chairman, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y. 


Public relations is not something 
that can be taken out of a bottle in 
small doses. The way a business is 
conducted is its public relations pro- 
gram—good, bad, or indifferent.— 
A. O. Dietz, president, Commercial 
Investment Trust, Inc. 


If our post-war nationalism is to 
be broken down, as I believe it must, 
and if we are to have again a reason- 
able system of international trade and 
finance, it is highly important that 
the leading countries of the world 
shall have the same monetary stand- 
ard.—Cuester I. BARNARD, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 











TEST-TUBE BABIES 


ROM the test tubes of industry have come many of 

the jobs that keep America busy. Fifteen million 
American men and women are at work today in jobs 
that did not exist in 1900. These jobs do exist today 
because, through research, industry has been able to 
develop hundreds of new products. And it has been able 
to make them so inexpensive that millions of people 
have been able to buy them. 


These jobs are “‘test-tube babies,’’ created in the 
modern research laboratories of industry. As a result, 
millions of people are employed today in welding, in 
making and selling radios, electric refrigerators, lamp 
bulbs, automobiles, and hundreds of other manufac- 
tured products invented within the memory of many 
now living. 


General Electric engineers and research scientists have 
contributed greatly to this progress. From the G-E 
Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, has come the 
modern electric lamp, which uses less electricity and 
gives more light, thereby saving the public $5,000,000 
a night. From it have come the modern x-ray tube 
which is helping the physician save lives, and conquer 
disease and suffering; the high-vacuum tube which 
makes radiobroadcasting possible; and many other de- 
velopments which have created new jobs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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1938—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS — 1938 
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32 Years... 


oran AFTERNOON 


A CARGO of cookies on a highway in the 
palms of Florida—another load for another 
International Truck. A setting out of the or- 
dinary and a product that is “different”—but 
behind the scenes is the same search, the same 
happy solution for the problem of hauling. In 
every community in the land, men with am- 
bition and resourcefulness—and a need for 
partnership with trucks—are pinning their 
faith to International. How do they go about 
deciding on this make of truck ? 

Human nature being what it is, most Inter- 
nationals are bought either on Harvester 
reputation or on a careful study of the truck. 

We asked the master minds of Jack’s 


Qin 


ae 


TAMPA ~~ | | et 
ORLANDO : 


MIAMI 


Cookie Co. how they came to choose Inter- 
nationals. It seems they used a little of both, 
mixing quality ingredients as they do in 
making a batch of cookies. Starting with 
the 32-year International Truck reputation 
they added an afternoon of close investiga- 
tion, and the outcome is a fine job of econ- 
omy hauling and satisfaction. 


Varying body and load weights call for a range of 
chassis capacities. INTERNATIONAL provides a full line 
of trucks from Half-Ton up to powerful Six-W beelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PHOTO BY AL BURGERT, TAMPA 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 


AFTER covering a good deal 
of territory, after talking in- 
timately with Washingtonians 
close to events, after noting the 
changed attitude of Congress, I can reach no other con- 
clusion than that Franklin D. Roosevelt is losing his 
hold, losing his hold upon many among the working 
classes who have lately suffered, losing his hold upon 
an increasing number of lawmakers, losing his hold upon 
his few remaining associates who achieved any consider- 
able success before becoming New Deal officeholders, 
losing his hold on owners of small businesses and, it 
might be added, losing much of the awe he heretofore 
inspired among our leading men of affairs. 

Consider the President’s surviving intimate advisers. 
Only one who attained high position before becoming 
a bureaucrat is left, Jesse H. Jones. Not long ago he 
was told by President Roosevelt to cease making RFC 
loans. Little business men invaded Washington, de- 
nounced anti-business New Deal policies—and the order 
previously given the RFC Chairman was reversed. 

Bernard M. Baruch, astute confidante of several 
Presidents and frequently called into consultation by Mr. 
Roosevelt, now finds himself compelled to turn agains’ 
Presidential policies—an illuminating, significant de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Roosevelt summoned to Washington such leaders 
as Owen D. Young and Thomas W. Lamont, ostensibly 
for advice. But within an hour before their call he 
exploded an anti-business bomb in their face, leaving 
them dazed. 

Democratic Generalissimo Farley some time ago made 
it known that he was anxious to get away from Wash- 
ington, to enter private employment. 

Private reports from Washington have declared that 
Vice-President Garner has lost faith in the dependability 
of “The Boss.” But he is too loyal a Party man to 
voice criticism, opposition, publicly. 

Original king-pin Brain Truster Moley early dis- 


is President Roosevelt 
losing his hold? 


N 


covered it was impossible to play ball with Mr. Roose- 
velt ; for two-three years he has become an increasingly 
trenchant critic of White House hatchings and tactics. 
As for General Johnson, he can find no bullets sharp 
enough to fire at the White House “prima donna,” “flash- 
in-the-pan performer,” “opportunist” whom he formerly 
served so enthusiastically—until he became disillusioned. 
Those who ought to know confide privately that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has steadily become more and 
more given to tossing bombshells into his press confer- 
ences without first consulting a single soul. 
Does all this mean that coming legislation will be 
decided, not by the White House, but by Congress? 
And does it mean that hereafter more effort will be 
made to encourage recovery in business, investments, 
employment, prosperity than to rush on the statute 
books more disturbing and disruptive legislation? 


* 


. of Mianu’s Hialeah race track, 
of this? tells me that this season more 
than $22,000,000 has been bet 
there, a big increase over last year. Asked how he ac- 
counted for this, he ventured the opinion that, because 
of uncertainties created by Washington over the future, 
including the future value of money, many people have 
made up their minds to enjoy spending and having a 
good time lest this become less possible by and by. 

Judging by the number of business men well up in 
years I saw there, I rather think that many men who 
have long carried heavy responsibilities have become in- 
clined to ease up, to take life somewhat more leisurely, 
to devote time to pleasure because they have become 
more or less disheartened over concentrating on money- 
making, due partly to discouragement and partly to the 
terrific share of high incomes the Government now takes. 

Whatever the explanation, it cannot be regarded as a 
healthy sign. 
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Why he does not want an THIS will astonish most peo- 


ple. A nationally-known man 
whose services are in demand 
confides to me that he has 
been offered, oftener than once, enormous salaries. 
“But,” he added, “what’s the use of wanting more than 
$75,000, or at the most $100,000, a year? Above these 
figures, the Government claims so much of it that it isn’t 
worth while.” 

Creditably or discreditably, America has been raised 
to the forefront of the world largely by men of extra- 
ordinary talents who aspired to attain wealth. Deprived 
of the incentive to earn as much as possible, what is 
likely to be the effect upon our nation’s future? All ef- 
fort is prompted by reward, either material or mental. 
Is it not a dangerous policy for a government to kill the 
incentive of business leaders, men who heretofore have 
striven mightily to develop enterprises affording exten- 
sive employment? After all, the vast majority of humans 
are more fitted to become employees than to become 
large-scale employers. Moreover, New Deal taxation has 
been aimed particularly at the employing classes. This 
is one reason why unemployment has been spreading. 

* 


enormous salary 


Hitting it up has kept many men down. 
- 


How to get acquainted HOW to get acquainted with 

_ employees in a large organization 
with employees is a problem which has baffled 
many executives. Here is how 
one able president, Raymond A. Kline, of the Davison- 
Paxon department store in Atlanta (Ga.) has signally 
succeeded : Every Tuesday he invites sixteen of the rank- 
and-file workers to lunch with him. At least four are 
picked from among those of less than one year’s service. 
No other executives attend. The employees are treated 
as guests. All are encouraged to talk with the utmost 
freedom and informality, especially concerning their own 
views or suggestions, or complaints if they have any. On 
top of this, Mr. Kline makes regular rounds of each de- 
partment, conversing freely with those 
counter. 

Here are some of the results: Under his management 
the store has steadily progressed. The young women 
employees feel that they have become so well acquainted 
with the boss that, when they contemplate marriage, they 
almost always bring their beaux to meet him for a heart- 
to-heart talk. Also, first-borns are usually brought in for 
“inspection”—and adoration. 

Also, all promotions are made from within. The aver- 
age age of the principal executives is in the early 
thirties. 

Said Mr. Kline to me: “Nobody would think of try- 
ing to cultivate flowers by tossing fertilizer carelessly, 
indiscriminately into a garden. Each plant, if it is to 
amount to anything out of the ordinary, must be ten- 
derly nurtured. It requires just as much thought and 
attention to cultivate human beings as to cultivate plants. 
I genuinely enjoy my very close, intimate contacts with 


behind the 
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the people in our store, and I not only hope that they 
reciprocate our friendly relations, but the results cer- 
tainly have been most satisfactory. All our key em- 
ployees who produce outstanding results are rewarded 
by bonuses. I am a great believer in suitably rewarding 
worthy employees.” 

This store’s business went ahead last year, and Mr. 
Kline confidently expects it to go ahead again this year. 
* 

Self-pity poisons. 

* 

“KEEP your eye on the ball” 
was a very popular business 
exhortation thirty years ago. 
It is timely these days when 
so much is happening at home and abroad to distract 
attention and incite misgivings. Is it not true that all 
conspicuous achievements have been the fruit of concen- 
tration? One outstandingly successful sales manager, 
A. vanDerZee, of Dodge, has addressed an invigorating 
communication to the company’s entire field organiza- 
tion. These highlights embody pointers for other sales 
managers and salesforces : 


Pointers from one alert 
Sales manager 


Let’s cut political gab out of our conversation with our dealers 
and our salesmen. Plenty of other men are worrying about poli- 
tics and the government. Let us concern ourselves about the 
motor business. Many vocations in every community are buying 
cars and trucks, aircraft, baked goods, candy and chewing gum, 
canned fruits and vegetables, cigarettes, anthracite coal, dairy 
products, exports, gasoline and oil, groceries, household products, 
imports, agricultural machinery, metal containers, rayon textiles, 
rural stores, shipbuilding, soap, sporting goods, sugar, toothpaste 
and mouth washes, toys and games, utilities, and scores of others. 

About one farmer out of every three is in an enviable economic 
position, living in comfortable fashion. They are buying new 
radios, farm machinery, motor cars and trucks. Compile a list 
of quality farmers—then work the list. 

Turn to the back of almost any telephone directory and there 
you will find, listed by vocation, merchants handling the line of 
goods enumerated; also manufacturers. 

Get to work quickly, contact as many “prospects” as possible. 
make many demonstrations, leave plenty of literature in the hands 
of people who can afford to buy, keep active. 

Keep yourself 100 per cent. fit. No man can think straight 
who doesn’t. Early to bed and early to rise isn’t such a bad 
slogan after all. We are counting on you to do some original 
constructive work, we are counting on you to put to work with 
a vengeance the plans already in your possession. 

Our organization belongs on top everywhere. Let’s go to it! 


* 


THE House bill revising the sur- 
plus tax and the capital gains tax 
doesn’t go nearly far enough. 
Obviously, the majority of the 
Committee felt reluctantly compelled, by public opinion, 
to propose modifications, whereas they should have 
sensed the imperative need for recommending thorough- 
going relief from the unhealthy, inexcusable surplus tax 
restriction on enterprise and employment. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the Senate will endorse the House 
minority report, regardless of White House preferences. 
The “third basket” section of the voluminous bill 
should be sent to the waste basket. 
. 


To get there, cultivate what it takes. 


Proposed tax revision 
isn’t enough 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


ONE characteristic I have noted 
in many men who have succeeded in 
being happy after achieving notable 
success, involving heavy responsibili- 
ties, is this: They have retained an 
unusual measure of boyishness— 
Charles M. Schwab is a conspicuous 
example. 

I watched Postmaster General and 
Democratic Generalissimo Farley 
“vacationing” one afternoon in a pub- 
lic place at Miami. Not for five min- 
utes was he left alone to enjoy his 
own immediate group of friends. 
There was a constant procession of 
all sorts and conditions to shake 
hands and converse with him. 

Through it all, he preserved per- 
fect good humor, welcoming every- 
one, manifesting interest in whatever 
they had to say. 

“Don’t you get terribly tired and 
bored by being perpetually besieged 
even when you are trying to get a 
rest?” I afterwards asked him. 

Smilingly, he replied, “No, because 
[ am interested in other people and 
their problems. And it’s all in my 
day’s work—or pleasure, if you want 
to call it so.” 

Jim Farley has an amazing mem- 
ory, matching that of the late James 
J. Hill, Thomas A. Edison, and ex- 
president James A. Farrell of the 
Steel Corporation, the greatest wiz- 
ards in this respect I have ever 
known. Each of these four did not 
inherit this accomplishment; all 
worked prodigiously to cultivate it. 

I am told that Farley has for years 
kept one of the most amazingly min- 
ute diaries ever compiled, that regu- 
larly every night he records not mere- 
ly the names but identifying data 
about each person he has met during 
the day, and that, no matter how long 
it may be until he meets a person 
again, he can recall the name, the face 
and some incident of the former meet- 
ing. 
And, of course, he acknowledgedly 
holds the world’s record as a letter- 
writer. 

His ambition, I understand, is to 
enter some enterprise in which he 
could obtain a partnership or other 
financial interest based on results. 
Instead of being rich, he is declared 
by his friends to have spent more 
than his income during his years of 
political service. 

The prospect is that Jim Farley 
will have a lot to say about the next 
Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency. 


WHEN Albert D. Lasker set sail 
on a projected trip around the world 
months ago, his intimates, knowing 
his restless energy, predicted that he 
would turn back at the second or 
third stopping-place. He has fooled 
them. He is still going strong, with. 
I hear, no intention of returning until 
he has circumnavigated the entire 
globe. A wise mortal! 


AFTER I addressed Georgia Uni- 
versity students the other day, a rep- 
resentative of the campus paper 
asked me how the chances of landing 
a job to-day compared with former 
times. I replied that when the late 
John D. Rockefeller was asked a 
similar question, his answer was that 
they were infinitely better for the 
right kind of young men. And I went 
on to explain that the top-flight stu- 
dents at every leading university have 
now the choice of half-a-dozen jobs 
from leading corporations on gradu- 
ating. 

How the new president of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing, 
George H. Bucher, overcame the hur- 
dle of getting a toehold is interesting. 
Having studied electrical engineering 
at Pratt Institute,» Brooklyn, he 
picked Westinghouse as his employer. 
But Westinghouse wasn’t at all ready 
to pick him. However, he persisted 
and persisted until, as he says, “They 
got tired of saying no, so they hired 
me.” 

Starting pay, 18 cents an hour. 
Next year, 20 cents an hour. 

After that he climbed rapidly, mak- 
ing his mark especially in the export 
field. This division, due partly to his 
intelligent enterprise, grew so vigor- 
ously that the Westinghouse Electric 
International Company was organ- 
ized. Inevitably, he became its presi- 
dent. Now, he assumes the presi- 
dency of the far-flung parent com- 
pany. 

Merit still tells. 


S. PARKER GILBERT, Morgan 
partner, is another sad example of a 
brilliant man concentrating overmuch 
on business, and consequently unduly 
shortening his life. He died at 45. 
Heart disease is carrying off a la- 
mentable number of busy men in 
these turbulent modern times. 


IN this young country, can you 
imagine eight generations being born 
in the same room? Walter H. Sam- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HOW U.S. STEEL WORKS 
WITH THE UNION 


FORBES presents the inside story, told for the first time, of U. S. Steel 


and the union. How has this relationship worked out? What do the 


company’s executives, the unien, the workers themselves, think of 


it? . . . Here is the most important labor-relations story of the year 





Who's in the union? U. S. 
Steel doesn’t know, doesn’t care 


John Eiting 


the steel industry. For March 

ends the first year and begins 
the second of collective bargaining 
between steel’s greatest producer— 
the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corpora- 
tion—and the first important union to 
gain a real foothold in the industry. 

Such a year makes industrial his- 
tory. 

But the drama of this important 
story in labor relations springs from 
no sensationalism. The year has been 
a peaceful one in Carnegie-IIlinois’ 
labor relations. 

Corporation officials of U. S. 
Steel’s largest subsidiary, under the 
principle of the open shop, have met 


Vi ARCH is a significant month for 
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with union representatives and non- 
union men alike to discuss mutual 
problems of the 90,000 workers. 
Grievances in the twenty-three plant: 
have been settled in orderly pro- 
cedure—with three steps of appeal 
for every unsettled case. Minor com- 
plaints have been received with care- 
ful consideration. The record of 
these grievances, with the history of 
their settlement, speaks for itself: 
During the last year, more than 
600 cases have been submitted to gen- 
eral plant superintendents in the two 
great districts of the corporation— 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. Approxi- 
mately thirty of these have been ap- 
pealed to the top executives of the 





corporation. And only ten remain 
now unsettled. Not one case has gone 
to the final appeal—the impartial 
umpire. 

Thousands of minor complaints 
each month reach the ears of the fore- 
men and department superintendents. 
Many hundreds get the attention of 
union grievance committees. But 
corporation men, skilled supervisors, 
and union committees give careful 
study to the cases, and as a result 
a relatively small number are taken 
up with general superintendents. 
Throughout both the company and 
the union, the spirit of fair play and 
co-operation prevails from the top 
executives down to the men in the 
shop—the men on the firing line. 

Many of these grievances are no 
mere superficial complaints. Some of 
them require long hours of investiga- 
tion and analysis. They range from 
basic wage rates to minor complaints 
of working conditions. But all are 
typical of the problems in labor rela- 
tions to-day. 

A breakdown, for example, of 
sixty-two grievances presented dur- 
ing eleven months to management 
at Pittsburgh’s famous Homestead 
Works, gives a representative cross- 
section of workers’ troubles : 


Subject Number 

of Dispute of Cases 
DP Grkbbspibiagedasnene 27 
PY i¢tkcncdeneseeeees 16 
Hours of employment........ 8 
Protection against layoff... .. 5 
Reinstatement ............. 3 
0 ere l 

Working conditions ......... 

Protection against demotion... 1 
eee 62 


During the last few months when 
plants have been closing down and 
layoffs have been necessary, seniority 
has been the point of issue in an 
increasing number of grievances. 
Under the terms of the contract 
signed by Carnegie-Illinois with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(SWOC), length of continual service 
is the deciding factor in determining 
layoffs, provided the other factors of 
knowledge, training, ability, efficiency, 
fitness, family status and place of 
residence are all relatively equal. 
While there is bound to be a natural 
conflict between the union’s stand for 
seniority and the corporation’s desire 
for the most efficient personnel, these 
cases have been settled with a mini- 
mum of disagreement. There is even 
a case of a union lodge executive who 
was dismissed without a protest. 

In another case of the dismissal for 
inefficiency of a union man who had 
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eighteen years of continuous service, 
the local union official surprised the 
management : 

“Sure, that’s all right. We could 
have told you he was inefficient seven- 
teen years ago!” Seniority, there- 
fore, is not grossly misused in deter- 
mining layoffs. 

Many of these grievances involve 
more than one worker. In fact, near- 
ly one-half of the disputes brought to 
the attention of the executives in 
Pittsburgh represent large groups of 
employees ; one typical case that was 
recently settled concerned the work- 
ing conditions of 744 men in a Pitts- 
burgh plant. 

Another interesting particular 
about these grievances is the propor- 
tion of union and non-union cases. 
In the Chicago district, for example, 
including Gary Works—largest steel 
plant in the world—and South 
Works, a total of 340 grievances was 
presented to the plant management. 
Of these, 143 were union cases; 197 
were presented by non-union men. 

Plant superintendents at Home- 
stead observe that more than three 
out of four of the grievances pre- 
sented have come from individual 
workers, pleading their own cases in 
person. Whether or not this means 
a relatively small union membership 
in the district is not the question. The 
point is that non-union men are as 
free as union representatives to appeal 
to management in Carnegie-IIlinois, 
without using the union machinery 
for appeals. 

Nor does the corporation make any 
attempt to find out how many of its 
90,000 employees are union members. 
No vote has ever been taken. No 
other method has been used to deter- 
mine the proportion of union men. 
For under the present method of 
handling grievances, it makes no 
difference whether a worker is a 
union man or not. Each case is con- 
sidered entirely on its own merits. 

The actual methods of arbitrating 
disputes show the businesslike atti- 
tude of both the corporation and the 
union. Meetings between the general 
plant superintendents and the union’s 
grievance committees are held at 
regular intervals. In Chicago’s 
South Works, for example, these 
meetings come the second Thursday 
in the month. In some Pittsburgh 
plants they are held every fortnight. 
And in several cases, meetings have 
been postponed for lack of grievances. 

The general procedure for these 
meetings is much the same. Before 
each gathering, the union notifies the 
general superintendent which cases 
will be brought up. The management 
may then further investigate the facts 
of these particular cases. General 





Gary Works, Indiana—background of to-day’s drama in labor relations 


superintendents already have a writ- 
ten statement on every case. For 
when an employee goes to his fore- 
man or department superintendent 
with a request or a grievance, he 
usually puts it in writing. 

Then the foreman makes his recom- 
mendation—whether granted, re- 
jected, compromised, or referred to 
superior—and copies are sent to the 
plant representative of the industrial- 
relations department and the district 
manager of industrial relations. 

Thus when the case comes before 
the general superintendent, he has the 
full history—in writing. 

The meetings with the grievance 
committees are held in the office of 
the general superintendent. The 
atmosphere is informal. Usually the 
superintendent knows the first name 
of every man on the union committee. 
The committees, numbering from 
three to ten, are elected yearly by the 


lodges of the union, each member rep- 
resenting a separate department of 
the plant. The head of the committee 
acts as spokesman, and he leads off 
the discussion. 

After he has stated the case, the 
superintendent answers, and informal 
discussion follows. The superintend- 
ent may call in a shop foreman for 
verification of the facts or to clear up 
a particular point, but usually he and 
the plant representative of the indus- 
trial-relations department meet alone 
with the members of the committee. 
Four or five cases are discussed dur- 
ing each session. 

Cases involving non-union workers’ 
grievances follow the same procedure : 
First, the worker goes to his foreman. 
Next, he can appear before the plant 
superintendent. Then he can appeal 
to the corporation’s executives. And 
should he still feel unsatisfied in the 
matter, he has an equal right of 
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New automatic machines call for brains, not brawn. And brains in workmen call for brains in handling them 


final appeal to an impartial umpire. 
After these sessions with the plant 
superintendent are over, the two 
corporation officials prepare their 
report. The record of the case is 
retained in the plant; copies are then 
sent to the district headquarters and 
to the corporation headquarters at 
Pittsburgh if the case is an important 
one. The value of this careful pro- 
cedure is that no request, complaint, 
or grievance is lost in the shuffle. The 
full history of the case, together with 
the recommendations of foremen and 
superintendents, is kept by all officials 
concerned. Immediate attention the 
moment the case is presented prevents 
the deadening delays and postponed 
action which often lead to workers’ 
animosity. With such a system as 
this, the worker cannot feel that he 
and his case have been forgotten. 
This efficient method of adjusting 
grievances is not the product of over- 
night development in Carnegie-IIli- 
nois. Nor is it the result of signing 
collective bargaining agreements with 
the SWOC. For behind this pro- 
gram is nearly four years of experi- 
ence in dealing with employees 
through representatives elected under 
the Employee Representation Plan. 
Long before the SWOC was 
formed, the ERP had been organized 
in all the company’s plants. From 
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June, 1933, until the plans were 
abandoned in April, 1937, the cor- 
poration bargained collectively with 
representatives elected by the work- 
Grievance committees were 
chosen by the employees, members 
were paid by the corporation for time 
lost during the meetings, and the com- 
mittees had the right to appeal to the 
general superintendent, the repre- 
sentative of the executives, and the 
executives themselves. 

While such a union was definitely 
a “company union” in the light of the 
Wagner Act, it nonetheless was a 
valuable contribution to the experi- 
ence of the corporation in dealing 
with the workers. While corporation 
officials now criticize the ERP for its 
expense (the cost has been estimated 
at $1,000,000 a year), and for the 
time consumed in relatively unim- 
portant matters, they all feel that the 
experience gained was a tremendous 
asset when it came time to adjust the 
machinery for bargaining with the 
union. 

The transition, therefore, from 
ERP to the present system was not 
a difficult one. The main departure 
from established thought in the cor- 
poration was the readjustment in the 
thinking of those older men who had 
grown up in a period of bitter anti- 
union feeling in the steel industry. 


ers. 


Once this attitude was changed, the 
problem was mainly one of keeping 
the bargaining machinery in smooth 
working order. 

The workers themselves, especially 
those in the union, seem to feel 
unanimously that the present ar- 
rangement is far more satisfactory 
than the ERP. There was much 
criticism of the grievance committees 
under the old plan, with the common 
accusation that many committees, 
possibly because they were paid by 
the corporation, bowed to manage- 
ment when the cases did not justify 
it. But the plan was new, and 
natural errors were bound to occur. 

At the same time, there still re- 
main many workers who feel that 
neither the SWOC nor the ERP is 
the answer. They prefer to deal di- 
rectly with management on their own 
account. And they, too, agree that 
the ERP was a valuable contribution 
in technique toward the present ef- 
ficient methods. 

Plant supervisors likewise favor 
the open-shop policy with union bar- 
gaining agencies. One assistant super- 
intendent reflects this attitude: 

“We seem to find a higher type of 
man on the union committees to-day 
than we did with the ERP. Why? 
More experience, maybe. But perhaps 
more important is that they show 
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greater responsibility than before. In 
the old days, we used to get all sorts 
of. mtinor complaints up here that 
should have been handled by foremen. 
But the ERP committees didn’t want 
to go to the foremen then—they shot 
over their heads and came to us.” 

Union grievance committees recog- 
nize this need for responsibility. The 
attitude of the union toward its rela- 
tions with the corporation is humor- 
ously expressed by an assistant direc- 
tor of the SWOC in the Chicago 
district : 

“You know, our experience in this 
game is like that old Army story. 
The commanding officer of a cavalry 
regiment was interviewing a raw re- 
cruit. He learned that the man had 
never ridden a horse in his life. 
Pointing out a spirited-looking animal 
in the paddock, the officer said to the 
man, ‘Well, that horse over there is 
in the same boat. He’s never been 
ridden by any one. So you better go 
out and start on him. Then you can 
both learn together!’ ” 

And the union is learning, and 
learning fast. While discussing the 
need for administrative ability to run 
the union’s affairs, and to represent 
the members on grievance committees, 
SWOC’s chairman, Philip Murray, 
told me: 

“We have had a mushroom growth 
during the past year-and-a-half. 
We've organized fast. Right now we 
have about 7,400 men serving on 
grievance committees in the com- 
panies we've signed. And _ there's 
another 11,000 men on the executive 
committees of the wunion’s ‘lodges. 
But most of these men are organizers, 
not administrators. And so we've 
got a tremendous job on our hands 
making these organizers into adminis- 
trators—into men who can run the 
local business of the union and deal 
with the officials of the companies.” 


Union or non-union, every workman 





In order to train men for these 
capacities, the SWOC, affiliated with 
the CIO, has issued a twenty-four- 
page handbook for committeemen. 
Written primarily for union men in 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, which also signed a bargaining 
agreement with the SWOC, the book- 
let presents sound methods of action 
for all union committeemen every- 
where. Two pages of the book— 
Do’s and Dont’s—stress the absolute 
necessity of fairness and responsi- 
bility in dealings with management. 

As a result of this attitude, Car- 
negie-Illinois men down the line feel 
that nearly every case the union sup- 
ports has a sound basis for argument. 

“T have twice as much trouble with 
non-union men as with union mem- 
bers,” a Chicago foreman in the open- 
hearth works told me. ‘To-day | 
had the first grievance in six months 
sent up to the superintendent. And 
where did it come from? A non- 
union man, of course !”’ 

Thus the operation of the grievance 
machinery—for both union and non- 
union men—represents a vitally im- 
portant contribution to the peaceful 
labor relations in Carnegie-IIlinois. 
But no less important is the compre- 
hensive program for training super- 
visors in the corporation. This pro- 
gram is especially designed for the 
foreman. For he, probably more 
than any one else, is the central figure 
in the labor-relations picture. 

Since 1930, Carnegie-IIlinois has 
conducted foreman-training classes 
for nearly every one of the 5,000 em- 
ployees in the supervisory torces. 
These courses cover a wide range of 
administrative problems, and they 
equip the man from the ranks with 
the equivalent of a college education 
as far as plant management is con- 
cerned. 

(Continued on page 28) 


knows his case gets equal hearing 
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The right methods will often uncover abundant money locally—as the Hazleton, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce proved when it rallied citizens to save this shirt factory 


Seven Ways to Raise Capital 


Harwood F. Merrill 


F the associations of small business 

men now springing up all over the 

nation do nothing else, they will 
at least focus the spotlight on one 
need common to thousands of com- 
panies: Money. 

For to-day, the cry is ‘““We want 
money ! 

“We want money to finance that 
new product. We want money to 
buy that new machine. We want 
money so we can meet our payrolls 
more comfortably and build up an 
adequate inventory and go ahead with 
plans for our new plant addition. 

“And if we can’t get the money, 
we can’t play the part we want to in 
building up employment.” 

But wanting the money and get- 
ting it are two different things, as 
everyone knows. And the problem 
is further complicated because the 
usual channels of intermediate, long- 
term or permanent financing—private 
individuals and investment bankers 
are now badly clogged with uncer- 
tainty and public apathy toward new 
issues. Even when the channel is 
clear, investment bankers can rarely 
be interested in issues of less than 


$100,000, and that stipulation is a 
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barrier to the financial plans of thou- 
sands of small companies. 

It’s true that the commercial banks 
are still on the job as the principal 
providers of short-term loans and 
temporary working capital. But the 
almost universal cry for money is in 
itself proof that they are not filling 
the gap—nor can they if they stay 
within the limits of sound banking 
practice. 

What, then, can a company do to 
get the money it needs for ordinary 
operations, for improvements, or for 
expansion ? 

There is no complete answer, for 
there is no highroad which leads to 
a source of ample capital for all. 
Furthermore, those sources of capital 
which do exist outside of the private 
individual and the investment and 
commercial banking fields likewise in- 
sist on one condition before they will 
provide money: The company which 
seeks new money must be a sound 
credit risk, willing and able to repay 
any loan that is made, or to pay in- 
terest or dividends on any security 
that is issued. 

But within these limitations, a sur- 
prising number of capital sources can 





be unearthed by earnest digging. 
Important ones include: 


INSTALLMENT BuyING. Most peo- 
ple think of installment buying in 
terms of radios, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and automobiles. But in- 
stallment buying can be used to pro- 
vide “intermediate” credit for busi- 
ness. And it is now becoming a very 
useful servant of the company which 
wants to buy new and improved 
equipment, but hasn’t the money at 
hand to pay the bill; or, even if it 
does have the money, does not want 
to deplete its working capital by mak- 
ing a lump-sum payment in cash. 

The procedure is much the same as 
the one the business man follows 
when he buys a car “on time,” al- 
though the payment period may be 
much longer (three, even five, years) 
and the credit of the company which 
buys the equipment must be good. 
The buyer makes a cash payment of, 
say, 25 per cent. of the purchase price, 
and gives the seller notes for the bal- 
ance. The installment-finance com- 
pany then discounts the notes the 
seller holds, and collects regular pay- 
ments from the buyer. 

One advantage of this plan is that 
payments for new equipment can be 
geared directly to the savings which 
the new equipment will effect for the 
buyer: If the new machine saves the 
buyer $300 a month, for example, he 
can pay precisely that amount to the 
installment company—providing the 
payment is completed within three 
years or, exceptionally, five. 

Charges for this type of financing 
include 6 per cent. simple interest on 
the unpaid balance, and a service 
charge which varies according to the 
term of the obligation. If the period 
were two years, for example, the 
service charge would be 5 per cent. 

A tremendously wide variety of 
industrial equipment can be, and has 
been, bought in this way: Diesel en- 
gines, turret lathes, stripping shovels, 
textile looms, commercial washing 
machines, printing presses, machine 
tools—even ships. 


ComMuNItTy Drive. The company 
which needs money for expansion— 
or even to keep its doors open—may 
find a friend in need in its local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which may be able 
to give vital help in raising funds. 
Astonishing stores of local capital 
can often be uncovered when a com- 
pany employing local people faces a 
shutdown or a move to another com- 
munity because it needs money. Re- 
cent proof of this comes from the 
small city of Hazleton, Pa., whose 
Chamber of Commerce served as the 

(Continued on page 38) 











They Design to Sell 


C. D. Frazer 


With sand for skidding sales curves badly needed—with March the month when 
packaging contests and conferences reach their peak—this report is particularly 
timely: How six top package designers work—and how their work lifts sales 


signers is much like watching a 

bunch of crack professionals play 
golf. Their styles, their approaches, 
their methods of execution may dif- 
fer, but each one seems to get results. 
What’s the answer? Just what are 
the fundamentals of this designing 
and redesigning business, anyway ? 

One common aim is simplification. 
Almost invariably, prize-winning 
packages are infinitely simpler than 
the packages they have replaced. 

Another precept quite commonly 
held is testing. Virtually every de- 
signer is an ardent advocate of pack- 
age-testing. And they don’t mean the 
traditional, “Let’s see what the girls 
here in the office think about it.” 
What these designers urge is a thor- 
ough field test of as broad a scope as 
possible. 

The third universal viewpoint is— 
to-day’s designers design to sell. You 
could talk to a score of the well- 
known packaging men and not find 
a dreamer in the crowd. Aesthetic 
designs are fine. But what these men 
are after, every time, is a package 
that will be up there on a counter or 
shelf, delivering its own sales talk in 
direct, forceful language. 

How to make a package do that? 
Ah, there we come to it. 


[ sees is to leading package de- 






Arthur 
S. Allen 


Take Arthur S. Allen, for instance. 
Allen, now well along in years, was a 
pioneer in the packaging field and has 
probably done more packages than 
any other one man. A careful, me- 
ticulous workman, his dominating 
principle is that of color treatment. 


Allen has devoted a lifetime of 
study to the subject of color and has 
developed highly technical theories 
about its use. He has synthesized his 
knowledge into an orderly form 
which scales all major colors accord- 
ing to hue, value, and chroma. Fur- 
ther, he has kept close tabs on these 
various subdivisions. of colors, knows 
precisely which values are most ad- 
justable to the eye, knows what their 
characteristics are as regards fading 
and other pertinent factors, and has 
developed a method of figuring pro- 
portions. 

That, in the main, is Allen’s basic 
working principle. Color proportion. 
When a new packaging problem 
comes into his office, his first step is 
the selection of appropriate colors. 
These colors should be suited, first of 
all, to the product; they should help 
to indicate what’s in the package. 
Next, the colors must be suitable 
from the standpoint of the actual con- 
ditions with which they will be con- 
fronted in the store and in the home. 

The colors must also complement 
each other, be of harmonious values, 
according to Allen. Then, once these 
matters are assured, there comes the 
question of balance and proportion. 
By means of his orderly data, Allen 
can quickly determine how much (in 
area) of one color should be used in 
conjunction with a certain amount of 
another. 

And not until all such problems are 
settled, until he knows precisely how 
much of each selected color he will 
use, does Allen proceed with the ac- 
tual design itself. 

One of Allen’s most notable recent 
jobs was the interesting redesigning 
of the Underwood family of food pro- 
ducts, for which he won a gold medal 
in this year’s All-America Package 
Competition. sponsored by Modern 
Packaging. The container for Life- 
buoy soap was Allen’s first design, 
and probably the first package rede- 


sign ever made in this country. That 


was twenty-nine years ago. The 
package is still used, and has sold as 
many as 2,000,000 units weekly. His 
biggest job was the Kingan Packing 
line ; he designed 365 individual pack- 


ages in the course of three years. It’s 
notable, too, that whereas the old 
Kingan packages had been done in 
five colors, Allen’s designs required 
two; this alone accounted for a sav- 
ing of $17,000 the first year of the 
new packages. 

Markedly different from Allen in 
approach is Egmont Arens. A “con- 
sultant in the visual aspects of sell- 
ing” who is perhaps better known as 
an industrial designer, Arens is an 
aggressive merchandiser from first to 
last, regarding a package solely as a 
tool to do a certain job in a certain 
place. According to his view, a pack- 
age may strike a dissonant note and 
still be right, saleswise. In the Arens 





Egmont 
Arens 


package, colors are rarely balanced. 
Rather, one color is very apt to be 
dominant, a brilliant, vibrating yellow 
or red background that will shoulder 
other packages off a shelf, shouting, 
“Stand back; give me room!” 

This is not to say that Arens’ work 
is stylized. Every packaging job is 
an individual one with him. What is 
the status of the product? Should the 
package contain specific instructions ? 
Should it, besides calling attention, 
tell a complete story? Sometimes— 
as in the case of a new item—sec- 
ondary matter is very important. 

Broadly speaking, however, Arens 
leans toward a simple, aggressive, 
modernistic type of design. Selling is 
his aim; color and design are merely 
means of making a package say, 
“Hey, come and buy me!” He be- 
lieves that there’s such a thing as too 
much dignity in a grocery-store pack- 
age, that a cereal package might look 
beautiful on a mahogany desk yet be 
too shy for rough-and-tumble shelf 
competition. 

Arens has done some famous pack- 
ages. He has designed most of the 
new A. & P. private-brand labels and 
was responsible for the familiar 
Bokar, Red Circle, and Eight 
O’Clock coffee packages which won 
two major prizes in the same year. 
He also has done outstanding work for 
Anheuser-Busch, International Paper 
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and scores of other leading manufac- 
turers. 

Arens has little patience with 
“guess” or “hunch” designing. 
There’s only one sure method, he 
says. Take your idea and try it out. 
So out he goes to the stores, observ- 
ing, testing, trying things out. It 
works, too. 






Simon 
de Vaulchier 


Another who 


package designer 
spends a large part of his time profit- 
ably in retail shops is Simon de Vaul- 


chier. Like Arens and other leaders 
in the field, de Vaulchier reccgnizes 
that one highly important function of 
a good package is to stimulate the in- 
terest of the people who sell it. And 
really to understand the dealer’s at- 
titude, says he, you must talk to him. 

For instance, toothpaste packages. 
A druggist wants to stack these with 
only one end showing. Therefore, 
that end simply must have a clarity 
of lettering and design that makes 
instant recognition possible. Here is 
one of those apparently obvious con- 
ditions that could be easily over- 
looked unless you clearly understood 
the retailer’s habits. 

De Vaulchier left France for Amer- 
ica in 1923. His first job here was 
for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and he 
has since packaged the company’s 
whole line, from toiletries to laundry 
soaps, winning prizes with Palmolive 
Shaving Cream and other designs. 

While de Vaulchier worked for 
many years on his own, making some 
sizable contributions in the field, he 
to-day operates upon a different pat- 
tern altogether. His company is 
named de Vaulchier, Blow & Wilmet. 
That means, he says, that every de- 
sign emerging from that office has 
been a co-operative effort—the result 
of combining the talents of three men. 
The chief purpose of this, de Vaul- 
chier explains, is to avoid styling. An 
individual is sure to develop favorite 
ideas, he points out. To assure them- 
selves that any stylistic tendency re- 
mains subservient to the product it- 
self. de Vaulchier and George Blow 
and George Wilmet all criticise each 
other’s work, adding, deleting. 
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Agreement on basic aims they 
naturally have. A package, in the de 
Vaulchier, Blow & Wilmet philoso- 
phy, should be designed with an eye 
to maximum convenience, maximum 
display, maximum economy, maxi- 
mum clarity. Briefly, every technique 
should be employed to “single a 
product.” 

This “singling” precept can lead 
into some unusual developments. Let 
us assume that, for a certain product, 
the necessity is to shout. Now, it’s 
well established that red and yellow 
are the most boisterous of colors. 
However—if the shelf upon which 
the package is to stand is already well 
peopled with red and yellow designs, 
a meek grey background is apt to 
stand out like a preacher at a festa. 
Thus, says de Vaulchier, you cannot 
draw hard-and-fast rules; you cannot 
just sit down and think up a miracle, 
but must put your package designs 
through rigorous tests, accompanied, 
whenever possible, by the advertising 
and other promotional influences that 
will support the product in actual 
merchandising. 





Gustav 
Jensen 


Of all the designers contributing 
to the modern package, possibly the 
most famous is Gustav Jensen. 

It is not surprising to find that Jen- 
sen’s work is outstanding for its 
beauty, because he really looks like 
an artist, a painstaking artisan. But 
he also has a strong sense of the prac- 
tical. He feels that a designer’s prime 
task is to add beauty, that he’s not 
worth his salt if he fails; but that 
beauty and practicality can, in every 
case, be successfully merged if you 
try hard enough. 

This is illustrated by the Morrell 
line of foodstuffs, a family of more 
than a hundred packages. When first 
presented with this problem, Jensen 
went out to the stores. He asked 
dealers about Morrell meats. The an- 
swer, all to often, was, “They’re good, 
but they don’t move.” One dealer 
said, “I don’t think most people know 
what’s in the cans.” There was the 
clue. The packages on the shelf were 
indistinct, vague. 





Jensen decided to show the respec- 
tive foods by as graphic a method as 
possible. That turned out to be color 
photography. As the Morrell pack- 
ages were finally developed, color 
photographs portrayed their contents 
distinctively and appetizingly. And, 
according to Morrell’s advertising 
manager, the volume of sales of this 
century-old business more than 
doubled the first year the new labels 
were in use. That’s practical, all right. 

Jensen’s approach to a design is 
signified by the question, “What is 
it, and who makes it?” He wants a 
package to answer that question with 
all the beauty, all the distinction that 
can be achieved. “Shoot at the sun,” 
he says, “and maybe you get the 
moon.” 

His manner of working involves a 
great deal of pre-study. He wants 
to know the precise market for a 
product, the volume desired, the 
channels through which it’s to be sold, 
the profit hoped for, the price, the 
amount—to a fraction of a penny— 
that can be spent on the package, the 
history of the company’s business and 
trade, and a wealth of related informa- 
tion. He then confers with engineers 
and production men for a thorough 
understanding of their side of the 
problem, and does a lot of survey 
work himself. 

Not until he is armed with all this 
data, does he sit down in his studio, 
arrange his pencils, pens, and brushes, 
and start in. 

Jensen has accomplished some truly 
famous work. There is, among scores 
of others, the Adrienne line of cos- 
metics. These are popular-priced 
items. Yet their exquisite lettering. 
the rich gold-and-white motif of their 
designs, is as handsome, as luxurious- 
ly appealing as you can imagine. For 
this, Jensen last year received the 
coveted Irwin D. Wolf Trophy. 






Paul 
Ressinger 


Another designer with an unusual 
flair for typography is Paul Ressing- 
er. As an illustration, take the fam- 
ous glass container for Dr. West’s 
toothbrushes—Ressinger’s first de- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Secretary Answers 


your March 1 issue, is very 

interesting, but I’m afraid that 
were I to take it seriously, I would 
soon be out of a job. 

The writer quotes a “successful 
private secretary” as saying “I don’t 
ask callers to discuss their business 
with me first... . I can’t present it to 


eC tou 3 to a Secretary,” in 





my chief as well as they can... . How 
could I possibly judge what my em- 
ployer wants to see or hear or know?” 

He also says that it would have 
been only in her “raw and callow” 
days that this secretary would have 
asked callers, “What do you want to 
see him about?” 

I am no longer in my “raw and 





TYPICAL 


In the Baltimore & Ohio’s huge classification yard in Cum- 


berland, Maryland, two railroad veterans—Engineer John 


AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 


L. Hull, thirty-five years in the company’s service, and his 
fireman, Samuel S. Woolford—await the signal to back their 


locomotive down on “Main-Tracker 94,” which carries quick 


20th of a Series 


dispatch freight for the East. 


(Photo © B. & O. Railroad) 





callow” days as a secretary, but I still 
approach callers who are unknown to 
me and my employer, with “May I 
ask what you want to see him about ?” 

Furthermore, when their stories 
are particularly long-winded—as they 
usually are—I ask them please to 
send in a brief summary of their 
proposition, explaining that I will be 
glad to present it and, if my em- 
ployer is at all interested, make an 
appointment. I usually add that this 
will save their time as well as my 
chief's. 

In my opinion, it is the duty—and, 
to my mind, about the most important 
duty—of a secretary to conserve as 
much of her employer’s time as pos- 
sible. 

A good secretary can do this only 
by learning how to draw people out ; 
by recognizing and turning away fly- 
by-night schemers, promoters, inven- 
tors, etc., without unnecessarily hurt- 
ing their feelings; by making others 
who present business propositions 
which she knows, from experience, 
would not remotely be of any interest 
to her superior, feel that she is doing 
them a favor by not making an ap- 
pointment for them; by handling in- 
surance, book and other salesmen 
courteously and _tactfully—knowing 
that her own organization employs 
salesmen, she must realize that they 
are to be handled so that they feel 
they have been treated fairly; by re- 
ferring some callers to other mem- 
bers of the organization when she 
discovers that the situation can be 
handled that way. 

It is also important, when appoint- 
ments are made for people who are 
not strictly business callers, but mere- 
ly want “some advice” on personal 
problems, to know how to ease them 
out gracefully when their visit is be- 
ginning to exceed a reasonable length 
of time. (Incidentally, my employer 
feels that men who have managed to 
get somewhere in the world owe it to 
the younger generation to offer what- 
ever advice or aid is possible.) 

Telephone callers who are sure 
they have something entirely new and 
important and have nothing else to do 
but talk about it, constitute another 
problem. I try to induce them to put 
whatever it is they have in mind in 
writing, stressing brevity, and assur- 
ing them that if my chief thinks any- 
thing can be accomplished by further 
discussion of the subject, I will be 
glad to make an appointment. 

Any man who has attained any po- 
sition in the world of affairs—no mat- 
ter what the field—is besieged by all 
kinds of people with all kinds of plans 
and panaceas to cure every ill of man- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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What's New 
In Business 


One Way to Cut Housing Costs 


Few people deny that building costs 
must come down before the goal of 
good, wholly modern homes for 
$2,500 can be reached in every town 
and city in the land. 

The argument is over methods. 
Should there be more hours worked 
at lower wages, or fewer hours at 
higher wages? Should traditional 
construction methods be thrown over- 
board in favor of radically new ones? 
And should makers of building mate- 
rials and equipment slash prices on 
present products, or develop entirely 
new ones for a lower-priced market? 

A company that has chosen the last 
course is Holland Furnace. It could 
not profitably cut prices on its regu- 
lar line ; furthermore, it had no inten- 
tion of undermining its salesmen and 
dealers by dropping prices on them. 
Yet the company wanted somehow to 
make its products available to buyers 
who couldn’t afford them previously, 
and thus to help stimulate demand 
for low-price homes by reducing 
prices on an important item of home 
equipment. 

The upshot was an order to com- 
pany engineers to throw away their 
old blueprints, get to work designing 
a furnace whose price would be far 
lower than the regular Holl: id line. 
And the result of that orde:—an en- 
tirely new product—is now coming 
off the production line. The new 
line, the company expects, will turn 
two tricks: Increase company sales; 
and give salesmen and dealers a 
chance to crack a new market which 
does not compete with their estab- 
lished one. 


Business Caravans Roll On 


As the Spring selling season opens, 
two sales-reaping caravans of busi- 
ness are preparing to set forth on 
their travels, while a third pauses be- 
fore setting out on a continent-span- 
ning journey. 

Most unconventional of the cara- 
vans is the Parker & Watts Circus— 
a real circus, but one which is work- 
ing out a selling plan with new angles 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








Though Administration reasserts objectives on New Deal’s 
fifth birthday, feeling grows that business faces unannounced 
“breathing spell” (p. 34), to be hammered home by early— 





But business, sadly eyeing stagnant trade, gets unexcited 
about governmental breather. Retail sales, till now well 
sustained, show signs of sagging as wages and hours-worked 
drop, as salary and dividend cuts are emphasized by Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler actions, respectively. 





Nevertheless, cheerful signs exist: Retailers hope that the 
late Easter will boost sales; Federal tax revision seems 
certain; stock market stages slight rally (though volume 
sinks to lowest since 1923) ; steel production refuses to drop 
lower; Republic Steel formally opens “world’s most mod- 
ern strip mill.” Imminent ICC decision on railroad rates 
is expected to bring earnings increase, though not all the 





BREATHER? 
possibly May 15—adjournment of Congress. 
SLOW TRADE 
SIX SIGNS 
rails would like to get. 
NEW SALES 


Automobile industry restricts installment-sale terms, then 
launches national drive to clear away used-car stocks (p. 42). 
Meanwhile, other manufacturers study other methods of 
lifting sales—new packaging (p. 17), stimulation of sales- 
men (p. 33), for example. 





SECOND YEAR 


As U. S. Steel begins second year of working with unions 
(p. 12), B. F. Goodrich warns United Rubber Workers 
that company must cut wages in Akron or move much tire 
production elsewhere; and U. S. Supreme Court gives labor 
important victories involving right to picket, dissolution of 
company unions. 





Securities & Exchange Commission asks for development of 
small, local stock exchanges to provide financing channels 
for small, local companies. Concurrently, seven other ways 





Mess in TVA management breaks into open when unheal- 
able split develops between directors. But resounding calls 
for TVA investigation may clear utility atmosphere by 
bringing out clear definition of Federal power policy—co- 








SEC ASKS 

to raise money are outlined (p. 16). 
TVA MESS 

operation with private utilities or war. 
SHOE PACT 


U. S., Czechoslovakia sign reciprocal trade agreement. Most 
conspicuous points: U. S. grants tariff benefits on 63 items, 
including up to 50 per cent. on shoes but with clause limit- 
ing imports; Czechoslovakia goes “farther than any other 
nation” in lowering her tariffs. 














for the merchandiser of national 
brands. 

On its thirty-week tour of the Mis- 
sissippi basin beginning this Spring, 
it will include in its parades huge, 
helium-filled balloon figures designed 
by Tony Sarg, each representing some 
nationally advertised product whose 
maker has signed up for the plan. 
Co-operating companies will also have 
their products displayed in tents on 
the circus grounds. 

Caravan number two is Bakelite 
Corporation’s “Travelcade,” which on 
the first of March opened a month’s 
stand at the Museum of Science & 
Industry in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. After this first showing, 
it will move on to other points in the 
nation, winding up with exhibitions 
at the San Francisco and New York 
world’s fairs in 1939, 


The Bakelite project is not, strictly 
speaking, a direct selling venture; it 
is primarily educational in purpose, 
designed to plant the idea and im- 
portance of plastics in the public 
mind. “The most complete exposi- 
tion of plastics that has ever been 
attempted,” it is made up of twenty- 
two individual exhibits, each devoted 
to a specific use, and each so as- 
sembled that it can be put aboard a 
standard motor truck when the time 
to move on rolls around. Backing up 
the message of the exhibits will be 
lectures, testing demonstrations, and 
motion pictures. 

The third business caravan, still 
less concerned with direct selling than 
the Bakelite Travelcade, is General 
Motors’ “Previews of Progress,” 
which wound up a New England tour 
the first week of March before it 




















started for other points in the nation. 

In its intensive ten-months’ New 
England showing, 350,000 people 
saw highly mystifying demonstrations 
of modern industrial magic—defying 
the laws of gravity, frying an egg on 
a cold stove, music riding a light 
beam, “black light” setting a double 
handful of rocks aglow, and many 
others. 

Planned as a long-range goodwill 
builder, Previews of Progress is a 
supplement to GM’s widely known 
Parade of Progress. The material for 
the Previews’ demonstrations is 
moved from city to city in a single, 
huge, streamlined truck. 


“Package of the Year” 


Late in March, the American Man- 
agement Association will award the 
Wolf Trophy to the winner of its 
annual packaging competition. And 
at the same time, marketing executives 
will meet at the A. M. A.’s eighth 


Hoover wins the year’s big packaging prize 


conference and exposition to discuss 
packaging, packing and _ shipping 
problems. 

This year’s winner of the Award 
for the best all-around packaging job 
of the twenty classifications goes to 
the Hoover Company’s kit for vac- 
uum cleaner and cleaning tools, de- 
signed by Henry Dreyfuss. Light, 
compact, and good-looking with its 
blue-and-grey combination harmoniz- 
ing with the colors of the cleaner in- 
side, this “package of the year” has 
an added advantage of a convenient 
secondary use for storage. And it 
conforms with to-day’s packaging 
emphasis on sales appeal over purely 
artistic design (p. 17). For this car- 
ton has a two-way sales appeal which 
was an added reason for its top-notch 
rating : 

1. Salesmen find it a boon for 
making combination sales, selling 
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In the Public Interest 


If a business did not need to seek or pro- 
mote its market, 


If its customers were fellow members in 


the same corporate system, 


If their orders were consolidated so that 
economical production could be achieved, 


Then— manufacturing could be conducted 
most efficiently and sales made without sell- 


ing expense and without credit loss. 
» » » 


That exactly describes Western Electric's 
position in the Bell System, and the econ- 
omies resulting from this arrangement are 
passed along to the telephone companies in 


the form of lower prices. 
Thus Western Electric contributes its part 
in making Bell telephone service economical, 


and justifies its place in the Bell System as 
in the public interest. 


Western EJeciric — 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 


15, 1938 
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AFTER two years of substantial and 
encouraging industrial progress, Mis- 
sissippi now moves forward to greater 
accomplishments in 1938. 


The recent favorable decision by the 
state supreme court on its ‘’Industrial 
Act’ and the granting of an in- 
creased appropriation by the 1938 
Legislature to the Industrial Commis- 
sion, constitute the ‘‘full steam 
ahead” signal for Mississippi. 


Rich in basic resources, blessed with 
an ideal climate, populated by a 
friendly people, and located in the 
geographic center of the New South 
market, Mississippi offers manufac- 
turers every requisite for profitable 
operation and distribution, including 
laws favorable to sound industrial 
development. 


Those interested in plant expansion 
or who seek new locations are invited 
to investigate the New Mississippi— 
Your inquiry will be considered confi- 
dential. Address— 


MISSISSIPPI 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A Department of the State of Mississippi 
JACKSON, 


MISSISSIPPI 


—SS=- Yo _ 
INDUSTRIQLLY 








the state of 
INDUSTRIAL | 
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seven additional units along with the 
cleaner in one neat package. 

2. Housewives can hang it con- 
veniently by a strap on a door knob 
while using the cleaner, thus having 
all accessories within easy reach. 
Afterwards, they can hang it up out 
of the way in the closet. 


1.C. Moves, Too 


Newest convert to the idea of get- 
ting away from New York and its 
influence (ForBeEs, Feb. 15, p. 21) is 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 

From now on, headquarters of the 
road’s board of directors will be in 
Chicago instead of in New York. The 
move was made with the enthusiastic 
approval of Chairman W. Averell 
Harriman, who has been a strong 
advocate of the idea of bringing top 
management closer to the seat of com- 
pany operations. 

Another angle of the change is im- 
portant, too. Meetings in Chicago 
can be attended by directors from the 
Middle West, where the line’s in- 
terests lie; when meetings were held 
in New York, Middle-Western direc- 
tors often could not find the time to 
make the long trip. Concurrently, the 
I.C.’s board is being enlarged so that 
Middle-Westerners will have.a ma- 
jority. 

As President L. A. Downs sees it, 
the change will be of real help to the 
system. 

“No business is more intimately 
identified with its territory than a 
railroad,” he points out. 

“We believe the action we have 
taken will emphasize this relationship 





in the case of the Illinois Central. We 
will obtain the services as directors of 
a number of outstanding men from 
Chicago and other important cities on 
the system—men who are intimately 
acquainted by reason of their resi- 
dence and their own business with the 
needs and problems of our territory. 
Thus, the move will give our board 
the first-hand knowledge of the peo- 
ple we serve which is so essential to 
progressive management.” 


Snow White, 7 Dwarfs: Salesmen 


When Walt Disney brought Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs to life, 
he did more than produce a picture 
that is destined to become a record- 
breaking box-office success. 

He also introduced a group of star 
salesmen who seem destined to bring 
record-breaking sales to the mer- 
chants who stock Snow White goods. 

During the five weeks the picture 
was shown at Radio City Music Hall 
in New York (the longest run any 
picture has ever had in this theatre), 
it caught the fancy of the 800,000 
people who saw it to such an extent 
that they rushed the stores supplying 
Snow White merchandise, clamoring 
to buy. 

So great was the enthusiasm that 
one large toy shop found it impossi- 
ble to keep its Snow White window 
display intact: The stock of toys was 
exhausted so fast that the display 
window had to be stripped to meet 
the demand. At least one book pub- 
lisher quickly sold out a special edi- 
tion of the Snow White story. 

The groundwork for this merchan- 
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The well-off working man: One corner of one of sixteen parking lots for employees’ cars at 
Westinghouse Electric's East Pittsburgh plant. The company has had to set up a traffic- 
control committee to deal with congestion in nearby streets caused by workers’ automo- 





biles—which, for all plants, would make a bumper-to-bumper parade fourteen miles long 





dising tie-in with “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs” was laid long be- 
fore the picture was released, and 
was based largely on experience in 
merchandising Mickey Mouse, Don- 
ald Duck and other Disney creations. 

As early as last Spring, Kay Ka- 
men, Ltd., exclusive representative 
of Walt Disney Enterprises, granted 
a license to a Paris silk maker to 
manufacture silks printed in various 
designs based on the characters and 
scenes in the film. This fabric, made 
into creations by a Paris dressmaker, 
was introduced at the Fall fashion 
showings there. This send-off alone 
was enough to insure the success of 
the fabric, and Snow White materials, 
made into all kinds of wearing ap- 
parel from hats to underwear, are 
now enjoying tremendous popularity. 

Almost 100 manufacturers have 
been licensed to use the Snow White 
characters. They include producers 
of handkerchiefs, silverware, furni- 
ture, pencil sharpeners, sheet music, 
peanut butter, dolls (of course), and 
seeds, toy trains, and blotters (be- 
lieve it or not). 

And the characters are doing a 
real selling job on the goods. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company is kept busy 
turning out tumblers decorated with 
colored pictures of Snow White and 
the dwarfs, and Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company is just as busy filling them 
with cheese. One enterprising milk 
distributor is attaching collars to his 
milk bottles, advertising cheese in 
these tumblers. Armour of Illinois 
has begun an advertising campaign 
for meats using the Snow White 
characters, and General Foods is us- 
ing them as cut-outs on its cereal 
packages. 

The demand takes a tremendous 
leap when the film is shown locally ; 
and since comparatively few cities 
have yet seen it, the others remain as 
virtually untouched markets. 


Annual Report—To Workers 


In the March issue of the Beth- 
lehem Review, employees’ Bulletin 
of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the 
company falls in line with a few other 
progressive companies by making its 
first annual report to workers. 

Written specifically for employees, 
the eight-page report explains in 
clear, understandable language the 
plans and policies of the company, 
includes charts and graphs to describe 
the company’s business for 1937. 
Financial data from the standard re- 
port to stockholders has been con- 
densed, clarified and pointed up to 
employees’ interests. And descrip- 


tions of the various employee plans 
—vacations with pay, pension and 
relief—have also been included. 








NOISE 


PROFITS—HURTS MORALE 





Leading companies report increased efficiency 
—fewer errors and absences — 
after hushing office noise 


os MPLOYEE turnover dropped 47%! 
Typing errors reduced almost one- 
third! Efficiency and production up 8.8%! 
37144% fewer absences! Mistakes by 
office machine operators cut in half!” 
These are reports of the actual results 
produced for others by Celotex Acous- 
tical Service—the most widely experienced 
acoustical organization in the world. And 
similar results are easily possible in your 
offices—quickly, permanently and at 
little cost—if you’re tolerating routine 
noise. 
For 15 years, Celotex Acoustical Service 


has solved noise problems in everything 
from small offices to huge cathedrals and 
auditoriums. With 5 entirely different 
acoustical materials—293 individual 
units—any practical requirement in 
weight, maintenance, light reflection, 
building codes as well as acoustics, can 
be met without makeshift. 


Absolutely without obligation to you, 
a representative of Celotex Acoustical 
Service will survey your noise problem 
and estimate the cost of remedying it 
permanently. Mail the coupon for this 
survey—or for free booklets. 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ApsorBex VIBRAFRAM 
| cousti-[ELOTEx — 
acn =8=—02 CC ae (ALISTONE 


Copyright 1938, The Celotex Corporation 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue Name 


Chicago, Illinois F 3-15-38 


CPlease send FREE copy of “NOISE,” CRI sv cndiecccc cde dew keucdcnes dee Gigtewusesatanses 
and copies of “Quiet Forum.” 

OWithout obligation to me, have a PN EE OE eT eT ee 
representative survey our offices and 
estimate the cost of quieting them. i vitiensekenene CONS cusintddanans iis ciued 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 





New Deal Now 


on the Wane: 


Little Business to Be Factor 





HE most encouraging message I 
can bring back from a second jour- 
ney South: 

The New Deal’s popularity is defin- 
itely on the wane among both em- 
ployers and workers. (I cannot speak 
of farmers. ) 

One illuminating incident: The 
chairman at a very large gathering I 
addressed in Atlanta facetiously as- 
sured me, in his introduction, that I 
could feel perfectly at home address- 
ing the company because every last 
one of those present was an ardent, 
wholehearted New Dealer. This 
evoked tumultuous hissing and howls 
of protest. 

Even as far South as Florida I 
found a most marked change in sen- 
timent from what prevailed during 
visits in the last two-three years. 

The most astonishing discovery was 
that among the humblest of workers 
resentment has risen against the Ad- 
ministration, based largely on the 
painful shrinkage in employment. 

The current Florida season does 
not compare with last Winter. Many 
hotels are not filled and building has 
cooled off. 

So far as I could gather—and I 
hardly think the wish is solely father 
to the thought—an increasing number 
of people in all walks of life are now 
more anxious that Washington should 
exert itself to bring about better times 
and greater employment than exert 
itself to introduce additional legisla- 
tion detrimental to prosperity. 

A new note: Little Business has 
suddenly acquired a sense of its influ- 
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ence and importance. The reception 
accorded its stand at Washington has 
greatly impressed it. Little Business 
Clubs are being organized here, there, 
everywhere. 

I understand that a movement is 
brewing to bring to the front the 
recommendations drawn up at the 
Washington gathering as the basis for 
the platform to be adopted by the 
New Deal opposition, with the hope 
that this will appeal to the majority 
of the electorate in States other than 
those wholly agricultural. 

Does not this embody much com- 
monsense ? 

To-day America is more of a busi- 
ness nation and less of an agricultural 
nation than ever before. Is it not 
logical, therefore, that business, big 
and little, should strive to assert itself 
with a view to bringing about legisla- 
tion helpful to business and employ- 
ment? The most conspicuous feature 
of New Deal legislation all along has 
been hostility towards business. 

This writer foresaw even before 
the end of the first year of the New 
Deal regime that its policies threat- 
ened to culminate in untoward con- 
sequences, untoward consequences 
financially, untoward consequences 
industrially, untoward consequences 
economically, untoward consequences 
socially, untoward consequences poli- 
tically—the last the most disconcert- 
ing of all. 

Judge for yourself how much foun- 
dation there was for such forebodings. 

Let me add, however, that I am 
distinctly hopeful that the worst is 


over politically, that I believe the New 
Deal has passed its zenith, that I be- 
lieve Congress will hereafter curb 
President Roosevelt, that the Novem- 
ber elections will return more anti- 
New Dealers, both to the House and 
the Senate. 

On the other hand, little of a reas- 
suring nature seems likely to emanate 
from the realigned Supreme Court. 

What, meanwhile, is happening and 
is likely to happen businesswise and 
investmentwise ? 

If signs that President Roosevelt’s 
wings are to be clipped become con- 
vincing in the near future, both busi- 
ness and securities should begin doing 
distinctly better. 

Lately there has been no pro- 
nounced trend one way or the other. 
Trade and industry have been some- 
what weakish. But stocks and bonds 
have been holding their own. Deal- 
ings have been extremely dull, reflect- 
ing a waiting attitude. Most men of 
affairs have been following a similar 
policy. 

It may be that the Roosevelt de- 
pression will drag along for several 
more months. 

But if my reading of the political 
portents should prove accurate, 
neither the stock market nor business 
may wait until the November votes 
are counted before inaugurating an 
upward movement. A substantial rise 


in stocks should be interpreted as a 


significant signal. 

P.S. Rising taxes are generating 
rising dissatisfaction with Washing- 
ton. 
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Do You Know This? 


From 1915 to 1936 the birth rate 
in the U. S. has dropped from 25.1 
per 1,000 population to only 16.6, a 
decline of one-third. 

* 

Seventy per cent. of the films 
shown in 72,097 theatres in ninety 
foreign countries last year were pro- 
duced in the UV. S. 

* 

Present estate taxes on a $5,000,- 
000 estate in New York amount to 
$2,000,100, compared with a tax of 
only $490,140 seven years ago. 
(Guaranty Trust Company, N. Y.) 

* 
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A DEVICE INVENTED BY 
Mi HERO OF ALEXANDRIA In 
iy THE FIRST CENTURY B.C- 
Be, THE ORIGINAL VENDING 
MACHINE- POURED FORTH 
A QUANTITY OF WATER FOR 
THE SACRAMENT WHEN A 
COIN WAS INSERTED, 


oe ——<SSS 
* 


The used-car business in this coun- 
try is a two-billion-dollar industry. 
In 1936 and last year, it averaged 
nearly 7,000,000 cars. 


* 


Traffic deaths in 1937 totaled 39,- 
700. This was 4 per cent. greater 
than the 1936 total and an all-time 
high. In January, 1938, however, 
there were only 2,710 deaths, a de- 
cline of 17 per cent. from a year ago, 
and 30 per cent. from December, 


1937, 


* 


There are now more than 6,000 


inembers in General Electric’s Quar- 
ter Century Club, an organization of 
veterans with twenty-five years or 
more of service. 
a 

The cost of living in the U. S. in 
January was 1.2 per cent. lower than 
in December and 12.3 per cent. under 
the level for January, 1937, but 22 
per cent. above the low point of the 
depression, reached in 1933. (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board) 




















GIVE ROYAL 


THE DE: THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


--+ THE RESULTS justified his judgment, and long before the 10 days 
were up! Letters came through faster, they were better looking, right the 





first time —in the mails earlier! In that office The DESK TEST proved — just 
as it will in yours — that Easy-Writing Royals save time, money, turn out 
finer typing, more of it! Let your secretary try a Royal... See for yourself! 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! A fact-finding trial... it costs nothing, 
proves everything. Phone your Royal representative for information. 












WORLD'S No. 1 
TYPEWRITER 


Copyright 1938 
Royal Typewriter Company, !nc. 






*GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Name 
Department WF-3158 : 

2 Park Avenue, New York City Firm Name 
Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal to my Street. 


office for a 10-day FREE DESK TEST. | understand 
that this will be done without obligation to me. 











City State 
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AND THE 


CAVALIER 


ELAX and take it easy on the fast, modern, 
completely air-conditioned Norfolk and 
Western passenger trains traversing the beau- 
tifully scenic region between the Midwest and 
the Virginia Seacoast. Ride in modern Luxury 
Coaches. Sink into deeply cushioned, individ- 
ually reclining seats and enjoy the pleasant 
resifulness of smooth, clean, comfortable travel 
. with plenty of room to stretch your legs. 
Travel in comfort that will remind you of your 
favorite armchair at home! 


Step into a cheery. air-conditioned dining 
car for a delicious, tempting meal prepared 
and served in a delightful style that is sure to 
please you. Snuggle into a roomy, comfort- 
able berth for a night of restful sleep in 
the quiet surroundings of an air-conditioned 
Pullman. 


Travel as you like it, is yours on The 
Pocahontas and The Cavalier. Any of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway's representa- 
lives will gladly give information regarding 
schedules, fares, etc., and assist you in plan- 
ning your trip. 


1838—A CENTURY OF SERVICE—1938 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Lock to Baffle Thieves—Diesel Invades New Field 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


You Can't Pick This One 


It is difficult to think of a single 
person who will not be affected by 
the revolutionary development which 
has just taken place in the lock field 
—the perfection of a lock, said to be 
absolutely “pick-proof,” that will 
open only when the owner’s key is 
inserted. 

Until now, authorities have been 
in agreement that there never has 
been, and probably never would be, 
a key-operated lock which could not 
be picked. But Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, the bureau of standards of 
the insurance companies, has just 
completed tests which prove conclu- 
sively, the makers say, that the new 
lock just can’t be picked. 

Automobiles, filing cabinets, all 
types of vending machines, bank 
vaults, desks, strong boxes, office and 
home entrances, and many others, 
can now be given this added protec- 
tion. And the fact that the new pick- 
proof invention can be installed on 
locks now in use merely by replacing 
the present cylinder should make this 
protection widely available. (1-315) 


Midget Sprinkler System 


Another protective device, previ- 
ously enjoyed mostly by commercial 
and industrial structures, is now 
available for small stores, libraries, 
schools, residences, and, in fact, any 
small building. It is a midget sprin- 
kler system which is connected to the 
water supply and piped with flexible 
copper tubing, installed in the form 
of a loop. This formation produces 
even distribution of water and pres- 
sure. 

The sprinkler heads are held shut 
by a quartzoid bulb, which opens only 
when subjected to a temperature of 
135 degrees F. When one is thus 
opened, water rushes through the tub- 
ing and is broken up by the sprinkler 
heads into a pressure-driven rain. 
Meanwhile, a valve installed between 
the water-supply connection and the 
tubing acts as a combination alarm, 
check and gate valve. Forced aside 
by the rushing water, the valve 
establishes an electric current which 
rings a bell, announcing the fire. 
(2-315) 


Diesel for Welding 


Diesel power has invaded the weld- 
ing field, bringing great savings in 
fuel costs. 

It is claimed that the new diesel- 
driven welder cuts fuel costs 33 to 86 
per cent., depending on the price of 
the fuel oil used. Contrary to the 
popular conception of diesel power, it 
is said, it compares favorably with 
gasoline engines in simplicity, weight 
and cost, as well as in operating 
speed. The engine is a compact unit, 
and no such extras as a starter motor, 
generator, special controls, etc., are 
necessary. 

The arc-welding generator used on 
this diesel-engine-driven welding ma- 
chine is a 300-ampere unit, equipped 
with dual-continuous controls. (3- 


315) 


Power-Show Model 


Diesel power also entered the 
smaller track-type tractor field with 
the introduction at the Wichita Power 
Show last month of a machine de- 
signed especially for the contractor, 
farmer and logger. 

Here, too, the manufacturer claims 
that the diesel brings estimated sav- 
ings of from 60 to 80 per cent. in 
fuel costs. (4-315) 


The Answer at a Glance 


It will be easy for shipping depart- 
ments to figure out the cost of send- 
ing packages by parcel post if they 
use a new scale now available. 

It indicates the weight of any pack- 
age up to 70 pounds and at the same 
time shows the postal charges for 
various zones. Four different zone 
ranges can be seen at the same time. 
Each opening is fitted with a special 
lens so that there will be no distor- 
tion, no matter from what angle the 
dial is read. To shift from one zone 
range to another, the operator turns. 
a knob. (5-315) 


For Paper “Welding” 


More than a year ago we told about 
a “simple device, operated by the 
turn of a crank” which joins from 
two to twelve papers together by put- 
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UNDERWOOD MASTER 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING 


The Crowning Achievement of the 
Typewriter Leader of the World 


lex Again Underwood leads 
the field...this time with 
an entirely new business 
typewriter that defies tradi- 
tion in its design and chal- 
lenges all machines to 
match its performance. It’s the new 
Underwood Master!...The new Under- 
wood Master gives you Dual Touch 
Tuning. Instead of a single adjust- 
ment for touch, the Master offers two 
-..one that permits individual tuning 





Master of Touch 


au ) 


ADVANCED STYLING 


of each key to the finger tips; the 
other, keyboard controlled, varies the 
tension of all keys at the will of the 
operator...The new Underwood 
Master offers a completely sealed back, 
providing maximum pro- 
§8 /7/-tection against dust and 
> assures even quieter op- 
A@ eration. Typing visibility 
is 100 per cent complete 

Master of Speed T 
...See the new Under- 
wood Master. Check its exclusive fea- 
tures point by point. Note how its 
general performance has been placed 
on a new and higher standard. Then 
remember that the Master is one of 





GF ..«) THE STANDARD...(2) THE NOISELESS... 





3 three models that Under- 
wm / / wood offers to American 
business. Telephone for 
a free demonstration on 
your own work in your 





Master of Typemanship 
own office. 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned 
service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters...Accounting Machines... Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher SpeedstheWorld’s Business 
Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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ting continuous corrugations along 
the edge of each sheet. 

The same principle has now been 
applied to a paper fastener in which 
you simply insert a corner of the 
sheets to be joined and strike the 
lever. 

The joint which is made is about 
¥% inch in length, and the sheets are 
firmly “welded” together. By flat- 
tening the corrugations with a hard, 
round object, however, the sheets can 
be separated easily without risk of 
tearing. 

The “welder” is noiseless in opera- 
tion and, of course, does not have to 
be refilled with staples, eyelets or 
clasps, which makes it economical to 


use. (6-315) 


How U. S. Steel Works 
With the Union 


(Continued from page 15) 


In the Pittsburgh district, for ex- 
ample, instructors from the extra- 
mural class-instruction division of 
Pennsylvania State College conduct 
conferences and lecture to groups of 
approximately twenty foremen, super- 
intendents and others for an hour or 
so each week for eighteen weeks. This 
instruction is based on a four-year 
course of study designed to fit the 
man for administrative work. 

After this first course is over, these 
groups meet once a week for informal 
conferences on general and particular 
problems. These meetings are led by 
conference leaders who have been 
trained by a previous sixteen-week 
program of special training. 

The first year of formal instruction 
given with the co-operation of the 
College’s instructors is on industrial 
supervision. This course includes 
conferences on factory organization 
and management, industrial eco- 
nomics, and so forth. 

The second year centers on the 
study of industrial psychology. Prac- 
tical psychology as applied to industry 
is taught. 

The third year of these eighteen- 
week courses offers a concise study 
on industrial economics. There are 
lectures on money and its uses, bank- 
ing and credit problems, price struc- 
ture, technological unemployment, 
and international trade. 

The last year covers the functional 
basis of industrial organization: The 
development of industry, characteris- 
tics of mass production, organizing 
for manufacture, and so forth. 

The result of this foremen’s educa- 
tional program of Carnegie-IIlinois 
has been to build up an enlightened 
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Telegraphics: 


A combination platform scale and 
lift-truck offers many advantages to 
the lift-truck user. Weighing, count- 
ing and measuring can all be done by 
the weight method, eliminating tedi- 
ous tasks that are costly in time and 
money. (7-315) 

An improved type of pyroxylin- 
impregnated binding cloth is said to 
facilitate bindery practices while re- 
taining its cleanability and wear-re- 
sisting qualities. Advantages claimed : 
It can be printed immediately after 
blank stamping; it is little affected 
by variations in heat and humidity in 
the bindery. (8-315) 


A cement for vacuum furnaces 


supervisory personnel. Foremen who 
have taken this course are well quali- 
fied to handle men under them. They 
also learn the problems that face the 
executives at the top of the corpora- 
tion. And even more important than 
this, policies which have been formed 
in the offices of the executives are 
sold — lock, stock and barrel — to 
every man down the line. The 
natural gap in management is bridged 
by this training. The corporation, 
large as it is, thinks and acts as a 
unit. 

Thus the corporation has paved 
the way for efficient machinery to 
deal with the unions. And while 
executives and foremen and union 
officials and committeemen are hand- 
ling their problems officially in regu- 
lar procedure, there are at the same 
time examples of off-the-record co- 
operation—examples which until re- 
cently might have astonished Car- 
negie-IIlinois executives. 

Recently, for example, union leaders 
in one of the plants in the Pittsburgh 
area learned that a certain employee 
was about to be laid off. Immediately 
one of the grievance-committee mem- 
bers approached the plant superin- 
tendent and suggested a _ further 
investigation of this employee before 
he was dismissed. The  superin- 
tendent took the suggestion, examined 
the case, and found that the employee 
was one of the best men in his de- 
partment, that he had a long service 
record, and that he should be one of 
the last men to go. As a result, he 
was retained without further action 
necessary by the union. 

On the other side, there was a 
similar case in which the corporation 
helped out the union. Members of a 
local union grievance committee de- 
cided to appeal an adverse decision 
to the top executives of the corpora- 
tion. The management advised them 
against it; their case was weak. So 





which does not become brittle and 
adheres to any surface can be re-used 
indefinitely, the makers say. Solid at 
room temperature, it becomes increas- 
ingly softer at higher temperatures. 
It does not deteriorate and can be 
reclaimed and melted together for re- 
peated use. When: carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is used as a solvent, the cement 
can be used as a paint, and a layer 
of the desired thickness built up. (9- 
315) —A. M. Forses 
- 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


the union investigated further, agreed, 
and dropped the case. 

An even more startling example of 
co-operation between corporation and 
union occurred in one of the cor- 
poration’s smaller plants. One of the 
departments in this plant was rapidly 
falling behind in production. No one 
could discover the reason for this 
gradual slump. Finally the manage- 
ment appealed to the union and asked 
for suggestions. 

The union investigated and found 
that the foreman in the department 
did not have the wholehearted sup- 
port of his men. There was nothing 
tangible in the matter, except that the 
men did not like the foreman and 
could not work well with him. The 
union recommended the foreman’s 
transfer. 

The plant manager investigated the 
case, agreed with the union’s sugges- 
tion, and transferred the foreman to 
another department. Two weeks 
later the department’s output equalled 
its previous high. A month later and 
production was nearly doubled. 
Union co-operation had paid big divi- 
dends. 

Carnegie-Illinois and the union 
have had but twelve short months to- 
gether. But so well has the relation- 
ship worked out that when, late in 
January, the earnest, genial president, 
J. Lester Perry, sat down with 
SWOC’s imperturbable chairman, 
Philip Murray, to sign extension 
agreements of the 1937 contract, he 
had no reason to feel disturbed. For 
even with steel’s production levels far 
below the 1937 average, and even 
with the prospect of increased ton- 
nage far from bright, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Officials feel that the labor rela- 
tions of the corporation are on a 
firmer, more substantial basis than 
ever before. 

And that, as U. S. Steel sees it, 
is of real significance. 









Should Salesmen 
Keep Schedules? 


HE sales manager asked his secre- 

tary to get the Mid-West man 

Jones on long distance. But Jones 
was reported not registered at the 
hotel shown on his traveling schedule 
and the executive was annoyed. 

Was he justified? Let’s see. 

Jones was due in Dayton. In the 
town three stops before Dayton, a 
good customer didn’t come to his of- 
fice that day. That put Jones back a 
day because he needed this order. 

In the city two stops before Dayton, 
a new prospect had a sales meeting 
on all day and couldn’t possibly break 
away from it. Jones had been work- 
ing up this piece of business for the 
last several trips and felt sure it was 
ripe, so he stayed over. 

The last stop before Dayton turned 
up a bad complaint from an old cus- 
tomer. Nothing would do but Jones 
must go out with his salesman and try 
to pacify three consumers who were 
up in arms. 

And so Jones arrived in Dayton 
three days behind schedule. 

Shall we read him the Riot Act? 

The only two ways any traveling 
schedule can ever be observed faith- 
fully are to ignore customers while 
following it carefully, or to get the 
customers’ advance approval of it. 
Neither method is practical or desir- 
able. 

Office schedules, factory schedules, 
financial schedules—they are all 
grand. The more the better and let 
them be strictly observed. But we 
send men out to sell, not to tour; we 
want a perfect score of sales put over, 
not of train connections. 

Every salesman worth his weight 
in pig iron knows that selling is no 
exact science like accounting or ma- 
chining. And there’s one thing very 
certain about it: If he has that 3:45 
train on his mind, or the need for 
keeping his schedule and driving to 
the next city for dinner, the fine edge 
of his selling ability is going to be 
ruined. 

Truly competent salesmen recog- 
nize that of all attributes which make 
up the successful combination of sales 
ability, the most vital is persistence. 
The man who tenaciously persists 
long enough is the man who comes 
back with the orders. Sitting out the 
long hours in anterooms, calling and 
calling and calling—that’s the price 
the winner of sales must pay. And 


this sort of persistence doesn’t mix 
with exactly-kept schedules at all. 





—W. H. Conant. 
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H. omer 


Q. Hassit, the Chairman 
of the Board, was a hearty old party who liked 
to think he never missed nothing! 

So when Homer noticed that 1) the mail cage 
wasn’t working after hours any more; and 2) that 
the postage expense was lower for the year—he 
leaped to the conclusion that the young man in 
charge of the mail cage must be pretty smart and 
efficient; and boosted him into a better job! 

Bill Flood, former master mind of the mail 
cage, was smart—smart enough to take a bow, 
and say nothing about the Postage Meter installed 
eight months before. The Postage Meter saved 
postage, stopped stamp snitching, and made 


mailing a matter of minutes! 7 eset 7) 
MORAL to mail room managers: Get Metered ~™ & = 
Mail, and get ready for a better job! mew Ngs/ 


Metered Mail has meter stamps imprinted bya  ¥> ue" 
Postage Meter in your own office. An advertising ‘*~ 
slogan can be printed by the Postage Meter at the ( 
same time. The Postage Meter keeps a record of </ “3% Suv 
postage available, amount used, pieces mailed. {-. = 
Models available for all types of busi- 
ness, large or small. Ask for FREE dem- 


onstration in your office on your mail. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


814 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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we say “no” to a suggested im- 


W: should all be very careful when 
provement or plan made by a 


subordinate. A “no” in most cases is 
final. We are usually more careful 
when we say “yes” because we know 
that our “yes” decisions will have to 
stand the test of performance or 
further aproval. As a matter of fact, 
we should be more careful with our 
“noes” for the very reason that they 
do not have to stand the test of per- 
formance or further approval.—A. W. 
ROBERTSON, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Let us watch well our beginnings, 
and results will manage themselves. 
—ALEX CLARK. 


What we do upon some great oc- 
casion will probably depend on what 
we already are; and what we are will 
be the result of previous years of self- 
discipline. —H. P. Linpon. 


The harder one tries to pursue hap- 
piness, the more elusive it is. This is 
because happiness is a by-product. It 
always comes as a result of some 
other action—usually work because 
then one feels necessary and useful. 
If we are idle we feel selfish and un- 
necessary. Find some _ worthwhile 
occupation, lose yourself in it, and 
suddenly some day you'll find your- 
self happy and wonder how it hap- 
pened. —Lours Atitts MESSENGER. 


The man who wastes to-day la- 
menting yesterday will waste to-mor- 
row lamenting to-day. 

—Pnuitre M. Raskin. 


Religion is not primarily an emo- 
tion, as it is sometimes described. It 
is the response of the whole person- 
ality, of the mind as well as of the 
feelings and of the will. When the 
mind is used in worship to rise to a 
true conception of God, the exalta- 
tion of feelings is then not the emo- 
tion of an illusion but the response to 
truth. —Raymonp C. Knox, D.D. 


The defects of great men are the 
consolation of dunces. _—DISRAELI. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 


of life 
Jai. 






















A TEXT 


It is better to hear the rebuke of 
the wise, than for a man to hear 
the song of fools—Ecclesiastes 7:5. 


Sent in by E. S. Bee, Birming- 
ham, Ala. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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The world, turn it how you will, 


balances itself. Take what figures 
you will, and its exact value—no 
more no less—still returns to you. 
Every secret is told. Every crime is 
punished, every virtue rewarded, 
every wrong redressed, in silence and 
certainty. Justice is not postponed. 
A perfect equity adjusts its balance 
in all parts of life. —EMERSON. 


The big things you can see with 
one eye closed. But keep both eyes 
wide open for the little things. Little 
things mark the great dividing line 
between success and failure. 

—THE FriENDLY ADVENTURER. 


In the advance of civilization, it is 
new knowledge which paves the way, 
and the pavement is eternal. 

—W. R. WuitTNeYy. 


I think I know why so many people 
of the present day cannot sit still for 
an appreciable length of time. It is 
because they dare not face themselves 
—they dare not heed the voice of con- 
science. 

—BENJAMIN F. Farser, D.D. 


The man who ridicules honesty, 
virtue and truth may not be insane, 
but he might as well be. 

—QUAKER FLASHES. 


Anything that you do at any time 
really to strengthen your power of 
concentrated attention is so much 
added to your moral capital, and any- 
thing you do at any time to break 
down your power of attention is so 
much further preparation for disas- 
ter. —Henry Cuurcuite KIne. 


Weigh not so much what men as- 
sert, as what they prove—truth is 
simple and naked, and needs not in- 
vention to apparel her comeliness. 

—Srr Puivip SIDNeY. 





Any man will usually get from 
other men just what he is expecting 
of them. If he is looking for friend- 
ship he will likely receive it. If his 
attitude is that of indifference, it will 
beget indifference. And if a man is 
looking for a fight he will in all like- 
lihood be accommodated in that. 
Men can be stimulated to show off 
their good qualities to the leader who 
seems to think they have good quali- 
ties—JOHN RICHELSEN, personnel 
director, Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Our best friends and our worst 
enemies are our thoughts. A thought 
can do us more good than a doctor or 
a banker or a faithful friend. It can 
also do us more harm than a brick. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Because you lack a noble and suc- 
cessful past, is no real reason why you 
should lack a noble and successful 
future. —THOoMmAS DREIER. 


The power of a man _ increases 
steadily by continuance in one direc- 
tion. —Nytic REvIEw. 


He is a benefactor of mankind who 
contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily 
impressed on the memory, and so 
recur habitually to the mind. 

—JOHNSON. 


No good comes from the practice 
of forcing prices below the ability of 
sellers to sell at a profit. The general 
business structure is thereby weak- 
ened and in the end everybody suf- 
fers. The temptation to play one 
competitor against another generally 
produces loss for all concerned. The 
buyer who apparently wins helps to 
weaken his sources of supply and 
may even help to destroy his own 
market. —SHINING LINEs. 


Ambition is the germ from which 
all growth of nobleness proceeds. 
—T. D. ENnc.Isu. 


If you count all your assets you 
always show a profit. 
—Rosert QUILLEN. 





In response to many. requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. Price, $2. 


























They Design to Sell 


(Continued from page 18) 


sign. The band encircling this pack- 
age is astonishingly narrow. Yet, 
through a skilful use of unique let- 
tering, it says “Dr. West’s” in a loud, 
clear voice, and helps make the pack- 
age one of the most visible and ar- 
resting containers on the market. 

This package well demonstrates 
another point for which Ressinger is 
widely noted—the achievement of 
novel and effective structural forms. 
Generally, there is an original flavor 
to a Ressinger package that is derived 
as much from its construction as from 
the handling of the name, colors, or 
other elements. There’s no predict- 
ing what Ressinger will do. His in- 
ventiveness may lead him into using 
glass where glass was never used be- 
fore or into using paper in a way that 
nobody else ever thought of. 

One thing is sure, however. Any 
package that comes out of his office 
will be contrived with a keen sense 
of what the public wants. For Res- 
singer is a close and constant student 
of buyer psychology. He has clerked 
in drug, grocery, and retail depart- 
ment stores ; he once traveled a bread 
route to assemble ideas for designing 
a new bread package. In other words, 
he is an artist completely familiar 
with the habits, wants and reactions 
of the people who buy. 

And his designs do move merchan- 
dise. The Dr. West family of designs 
whipped up sales immeasurably, the 
equally famous Quink package 
boomed business at the counters as 
soon as it was introduced. 





Talk to George Switzer for five 
minutes and you will be talking about 
“controlled appearance.” Broadly, 
this means identifying your company 
in the public eye by means of every 
possible physical attribute. Packages, 
architecture, trucks, letterheads, em- 
ployee uniforms, salesman’s order- 
books—literally everything should be 
tied together, from the standpoint of 
design. That’s the main principle 
upon which Switzer operates. 


Effective? Well, for the year 1936, 
Switzer won two of the three major 
family-resemblance awards in the All- 
America Competition, with his Hor- 
mel food products job, and his Eagle 
pencil family. 

Switzer’s organization, sixteen as- 
sociates plus assistants, is highly in- 
tegrated, departmentalized. And it 
needs to be, for the amount of work 
turned out of his office is prodigious. 
The Hormel assignment, for instance, 
took five years, involved not only the 
designing of the many packages them- 
selves, but also the patterning of pro- 
posed buildings, displays, trucks, and 
whatnot. 

Switzer’s deep exploration into the 
problems of merchandising, produc- 
tion, and distribution is his outstand- 
ing characteristic. But what he really 
likes to talk about is the “family re- 
semblance” or “controlled appear- 
ance” idea. You can see at once that 
his conception of a wonderful time is 
to have a company engage him to de- 
sign everything, from its factory and 
home office down to the water-glass 
on the president’s desk. 

Switzer wants to prowl around the 
factory, wants to talk to the cost man. 
His reasons are clear and logical. 
A designer’s job, according to Swit- 
zer, is to build sales and profits. Take 
a trade mark for example. A good 
basic trade mark is a positive memory- 
carrier, he says, that will stimulate 
sales all along the line. But to create 
an effective trade mark, you have to 
know thoroughly both the company 
and its products, so that you can cap- 
ture their salient qualities and incor- 
porate them in your design. 

What’s more, the designer should 
be able to cut costs, Switzer avers, 
which again demands careful study. 

Switzer is more than an artist; he 
has become a business strategist. 
And, as such, he has contributed sub- 
stantially to modern packaging. 


These men—Allen, Arens, de 
Vaulchier, Jensen, Ressinger, Switzer 
—are conceded to be among the lead- 
ers in the designing field. But they 
by no means comprise the whole list. 
There are several others of equal re- 
nown, many more who are coming 
along. Nor is all the good work be- 
ing done by independent designers. 
Beautiful, sales-compelling packages 
are being turned out by the staffs of 
manufacturing concerns, by art di- 
rectors in advertising agencies, by ar- 
tists working for printing houses and 
container makers. 

No, these six do not stand alone. 
But they are big names—big names 
in a field that is fast crowding with 
lively, progressive men whose work 
is among the most interesting phases 
of present-day American business. 














STEAMSHIP 
TIChET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 


Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
penis janet Kel Conse 
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CHALFONTE: 
ADDON HALL 


% We interpret hospitality broadly 
* —with cheerful rooms, bounte- 
ous meals, concerts, dances, 
and entertainment. Squash. 
Badminton. Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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NEEDLESS RISKS 


No investor can completely protect against all the risks 
inherent in an unpredictable future. No investor can 
control or completely circumvent the effect of external 
forces like inflation or social change on the future 
value of his investments. 


But, as an investor, you can protect yourself against 
the needless risk of a currently unsound investment 
policy. You can escape the needless risk of a ‘“‘do 
nothing” investment policy in these uncertain times. 
You can avoid the needless risk of faulty judgment in 
specific investment decisions due to incomplete or 
inaccurate information. 


Today the formulation of a sound investment policy 
and the day-by-day management of an investment list 
is more than a one man job. To interpret each day’s 
events, to decide which securities are temporarily 
depressed and which are permanently impaired, to 
take action at a time when a “do nothing”’ attitude is 
prevalent...these tasks are far beyond the capacity of 
any one man, even though he devotes his whole waking 
time to the management of his investments. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of 
a large group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge dispassionately how it 
will affect the value of securities. That is the job 
that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. Naturally, 
the more you tell us of your present investment position 
and objectives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Managed Economy 
Shifting Gears 


T=: domestic business picture, as 





summarized in the latest Govern- 

ment surveys, is not too encourag- 
ing. Even the gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to press the “up” and “down” 
buttons in Washington would like to 
know, frankly, what to do next. 

Those who see a long sidewise 
movement, extending perhaps through 
the remainder of 1938, base their best 
estimates upon some moderate new 
impetus of inflationary spending by 
the Government to begin during the 
next three months. But even that 
calculation falters upon examination ; 
for the Federal budgetary position, in 
the face of diminishing tax prospects 
from reduced corporate volume, may 
not be subjected to immediate strain. 

President Roosevelt and his inti- 
mate economic advisers now talk of 
“the downward spiral.” This con- 
versational movement from “reces- 
sion” signalizes acceptance of the fact 
in Washington that wages are com- 
ing down, slowly but somewhat gen- 
erally. It signalizes also acceptance of 
the fact that the sharp decline in 
American business during the last 
six months is now felt abroad—par- 
ticularly in such items as_ rubber, 
sugar, coffee, copper, and tin. 


Another Breathing Spell? 


In the Treasury’s newest tax cal- 
culations national income for 1938 
is estimated at $53,000,000,000, or 
roundly a billion dollars per month 
below 1937. And in the face of this 
sharply reduced volume of business, 
the corporate tax load is to be geared 
in the new bill to yield the same Fed- 
eral revenue as under the 1936 act. 

These considerations have prompt- 
ed Mr. Roosevelt to pass the word 
quietly to Congress that another in- 
formal and undeclared “breathing 
spell” is at hand. He has abandoned 
his plan for open warfare on monop- 
olies. The wages-and-hours bill is not 
to be pressed. The only condition 
attached to this armistice is that there 
shall be no retreat from existing New 
Deal laws, save on the undistributed 
profits tax, which may be scuttled in 
the Senate without too much White 
House resistance. This new attitude 
in the Administration will contribute 
considerably. to maintenance of retail 
business at about current levels 
through the next four months. 

In the capital industries, rail, and 











utilities the prospect is not so stimu- 
lating. The fundamental concepts of 
managed economy still prevail in 
White House thinking. This applies 
with particular force in the field of 
managed currency and _ controlled 
credit. The prevailing stagnation in 
private investment, even in housing, 
is expected to continue; to be only 
partially offset by increased arma- 
ment spending and a dabble of direct 
business credits through the RFC. 

The central problem in the private 
investment situation arises directly 
from governmental policies. The 
whole theory of managed credit, so 
militantly supported by Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, 
must pivot upon some predetermined 
price level. But at present there is no 
official decision as to where the gen- 
eral price level should be pegged. As 
a practical proposition, therefore, we 
are operating upon a system of man- 
aged prices without a base. Invest- 
ment under these circumstances is, of 
course, impossible. 


The Price Muddle 


Lack of long-term investment con- 
fidence arises further from the fact, 
admitted by all non-government econ- 
omists, that even were the President 
to determine upon some arbitrary 
price level as the new base for the 
managed credit system, that price 
level could not be maintained until 
some present grave dislocations in 
certain commodity relationships had 
been liquidated. 

One sensible way to view the mat- 
ter is to say that the price structure 
has been badly jumbled by five years 
of managed economy, some phases of 
which worked while others did not. 

A possible adjustment for this sit- 
uation would be to re-establish fixed 
money and free prices. But nothing 
is further from the President’s mind. 

More inflation is a ready remedy. 
But under prevailing budgetary con- 
ditions, there are inflexible limits to 
the range of deficit financing through 
the banks. 

Nor can private enterprise make 
its own essential adjustments so long 
as the probability of sweeping gov- 
ernmental action hangs overhead. 
Thus, we have neither a free nor a 
managed economy. 

In these circumstances, President 
Roosevelt will discourage all official 
talk of more inflation by monetary 
manipulation, at least until a strong 
national sentiment for such action has 
been generated. 

Non-governmental groups who 
have every confidence in the White 
House are at work vigorously to gen- 
erate such national sentiment. They 
are making notable headway in Con- 
gress. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Jose A COMMON FREIGHT, a haughty Pullman car calls me. 
Sure, that’s me—C & O 9259—a box car and proud of it!...Standing 
here in a forwarding yard, waiting to be switched into a fast mani- 
fest train, I say to that Pullman, “Sister, if your train didn’t run 
tonight, it wouldn’t make a terrible difference to many people. But 
if my trains didn’t—! Say, if my trains stopped, jobs would stop— 
living would stop. My trains carry food—materials to build and 


work with—medicines to fight disease with—necessaries...All right, 


I’m the draught-horse of the railroad; but I get around. Up and 
down my own line and off, just last month, on five different con- 
necting roads...with milk bottles from Charleston, West Virginia, to 
Boston... picked up again by a C & O train at Potomac Yard near 
Washington with sugar for Cincinnati...down to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, with canned goods and jars of jam and jelly...on to a New- 
port News warehouse to take leaf tobacco to a ship bound for China 
..-I may be a ‘common freight car} but my railroad keeps me in the 
pink of condition and handles me and my contents with every safety 
precaution they know, and with all possible speed...I may be un- 
romantic, but I’m satisfied with my job—it’s important?’ 
* * * 


Thank you, No. 9259. That's bow we feel about you—you're important. You're 
part of a superb equipment that helps us give shippers dependable service, con- 
trolled regular performance on schedule...and extra service whenever required, 
Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities from coast 
to coast, are ready and able to help you with your shipping problems. 


CHESAPEAKE .W,.4 O1., LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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ting continuous corrugations along 
the edge of each sheet. 

The same principle has now been 
applied to a paper fastener in which 
you simply insert a corner of the 
sheets to be joined and strike the 
lever. 

The joint which is made is about 
3% inch in length, and the sheets are 
firmly “welded” together. By flat- 
tening the corrugations with a hard, 
round object, however, the sheets can 
be separated easily without risk of 
tearing. 

The “welder” is noiseless in opera- 
tion and, of course, does not have to 
be refilled with staples, eyelets or 
clasps, which makes it economical to 
use. (6-315) 


How U.S. Steel Works 
With the Union 


(Continued from page 15) 


In the Pittsburgh district, for ex- 
ample, instructors from the extra- 
mural class-instruction division of 
Pennsylvania State College conduct 
conferences and lecture to groups of 
approximately twenty foremen, super- 
intendents and others for an hour or 
so each week for eighteen weeks. This 
instruction is based on a four-year 
course of study designed to fit the 
man for administrative work. 

After this first course is over, these 
groups meet once a week for informal 
conferences on general and particular 
problems. These meetings are led by 
conference leaders who have been 
trained by a previous sixteen-week 
program of special training. 

The first year of formal instruction 
given with the co-operation of the 
College’s instructors is on industrial 
supervision. This course includes 
conferences on factory organization 
and management, industrial eco- 
nomics, and so forth. 

The second year centers on the 
study of industrial psychology. Prac- 
tical psychology as applied to industry 
is taught. 

The third year of these eighteen- 
week courses offers a concise study 
on industrial economics. There are 
lectures on money and its uses, bank- 
ing and credit problems, price struc- 
ture, technological unemployment, 
and international trade. 

The last year covers the functional 
basis of industrial organization: The 
development of industry, characteris- 
tics of mass production, organizing 
for manufacture, and so forth. 

The result of this foremen’s educa- 
tional program of Carnegie-IIlinois 
has been to build up an enlightened 
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Telegraphics: 


A combination platform scale and 
lift-truck offers many advantages to 
the lift-truck user. Weighing, count- 
ing and measuring can all be done by 
the weight method, eliminating tedi- 
ous tasks that are costly in time and 
money. (7-315) 

An improved type of pyroxylin- 
impregnated binding cloth is said to 
facilitate bindery practices while re- 
taining its cleanability and wear-re- 
sisting qualities. Advantages claimed : 
It can be printed immediately after 
blank stamping; it is little affected 
by variations in heat and humidity in 
the bindery. (8-315) 


A cement for vacuum furnaces 


supervisory personnel. Foremen who 
have taken this course are well quali- 
fied to handle men under them. They 
also learn the problems that face the 
executives at the top of the corpora- 
tion. And even more important than 
this, policies which have been formed 
in the offices of the executives are 
sold — lock, stock and barrel — to 
every man down the line. The 
natural gap in management is bridged 
by this training. The corporation, 
large as it is, thinks and acts as a 
unit. 

Thus the corporation has paved 
the way for efficient machinery to 
deal with the unions. And while 
executives and foremen and union 
officials and committeemen are hand- 
ling their problems officially in regu- 
lar procedure, there are at the same 
time examples of off-the-record co- 
operation—examples which until re- 
cently might have astonished Car- 
negie-Illinois executives. 

Recently, for example, union leaders 
in one of the plants in the Pittsburgh 
area learned that a certain employee 
was about to be laid off. Immediately 
one of the grievance-committee mem- 
bers approached the plant superin- 
tendent and suggested a further 
investigation of this employee before 
he was dismissed. The superin- 
tendent took the suggestion, examined 
the case, and found that the employee 
was one of the best men in his de- 
partment, that he had a long service 
record, and that he should be one of 
the last men to go. As a result, he 
was retained without further action 
necessary by the union. 

On the other side, there was a 
similar case in which the corporation 
helped out the union. Members of a 
local union grievance committee de- 
cided to appeal an adverse decision 
to the top executives of the corpora- 
tion. The management advised them 


against it: their case was weak. So 





which does not become brittle and 
adheres to any surface can be re-used 
indefinitely, the makers say. Solid at 
room temperature, it becomes increas- 
ingly softer at higher temperatures. 
It does not deteriorate and can be 
reclaimed and melted together for re- 
peated use. When: carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is used as a solvent, the cement 
can be used as a paint, and a layer 
of the desired thickness built up. (9- 
315) —A. M. Forses 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


the union investigated further, agreed, 
and dropped the case. 

An even more startling example of 
co-operation between corporation and 
union occurred in one of the cor- 
poration’s smaller plants. One of the 
departments in this plant was rapidly 
falling behind in production. No one 
could discover the reason for this 
gradual slump. Finally the manage- 
ment appealed to the union and asked 
for suggestions. 

The union investigated and found 
that the foreman in the department 
did not have the wholehearted sup- 
port of his men. There was nothing 
tangible in the matter, except that the 
men did not like the foreman and 
could not work well with him. The 
union recommended the foreman’s 
transfer. 

The plant manager investigated the 
case, agreed with the union’s sugges- 
tion, and transferred the foreman to 
another department. Two weeks 
later the department’s output equalled 
its previous high. A month later and 
production was nearly doubled. 
Union co-operation had paid big divi- 
dends. 

Carnegie-Illinois and the union 
have had but twelve short months to- 
gether. But so well has the relation- 
ship worked out that when, late in 
January, the earnest, genial president, 
J. Lester Perry, sat down with 
SWOC’s imperturbable chairman, 
Philip Murray, to sign extension 
agreements of the 1937 contract, he 
had no reason to feel disturbed. For 
even with steel’s production levels far 
below the 1937 average, and even 
with the prospect of increased ton- 
nage far from bright, Carnegie-TIIli- 
nois officials feel that the labor rela- 
tions of the corporation are on a 
firmer, more substantial basis than 
ever before. 

And that, as U. S. Steel sees it, 
is of real significance. 




















Should Salesmen 
Keep Schedules? 


HE sales manager asked his secre- 

tary to get the Mid-West man 

Jones on long distance. But Jones 
was reported not registered at the 
hotel shown on his traveling schedule 
and the executive was annoyed. 

Was he justified? Let’s see. 

Jones was due in Dayton. In the 
town three stops before Dayton, a 
good customer didn’t come to his of- 
fice that day. That put Jones back a 
day because he needed this order. 

In the city two stops before Dayton, 
a new prospect had a sales meeting 
on all day and couldn’t possibly break 
away from it. Jones had been work- 
ing up this piece of business for the 
last several trips and felt sure it was 
ripe, so he stayed over. 

The last stop before Dayton turned 
up a bad complaint from an old cus- 
tomer. Nothing would do but Jones 
must go out with his salesman and try 
to pacify three consumers who were 
up in arms. 

And so Jones arrived in Dayton 
three days behind schedule. 

Shall we read him the Riot Act? 

The only two ways any traveling 
schedule can ever be observed faith- 
fully are to ignore customers while 
following it carefully, or to get the 
customers’ advance approval of it. 
Neither method is practical or desir- 
able. 

Office schedules, factory schedules, 
financial schedules—they are all 
grand. The more the better and let 
them be strictly observed. But we 
send men out to sell, not to tour; we 
want a perfect score of sales put over, 
not of train connections. 

Every salesman worth his weight 
in pig iron knows that selling is no 
exact science like accounting or ma- 
chining. And there’s one thing very 
certain about it: If he has that 3:45 
train on his mind, or the need for 
keeping his schedule and driving to 
the next city for dinner, the fine edge 
of his selling ability is going to be 
ruined. 

Truly competent salesmen recog- 
nize that of all attributes which make 
up the successful combination of sales 
ability, the most vital is persistence. 
The man who tenaciously persists 
long enough is the man who comes 
back with the orders. Sitting out the 
long hours in anterooms, calling and 
calling and calling—that’s the price 
the winner of sales must pay. And 
this sort of persistence doesn’t mix 
with exactly-kept schedules at all. 








—W. H. Conant. 
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Homer 


Q. Hasstt, the Chairman 


of the Board, was a hearty old party who liked 
to think he never missed nothing! 


So when Homer noticed that 1) the mail cage 
wasn’t working after hours any more; and 2) that 
the postage expense was lower for the year—he 
leaped to the conclusion that the young man in 
charge of the mail cage must be pretty smart and 
efficient; and boosted him into a better job! 

Bill Flood, former master mind of the mail 
cage, was smart—smart enough to take a bow, 
and say nothing about the Postage Meter installed 
eight months before. The Postage Meter saved 
postage, stopped stamp snitching, and made 
mailing a matter of minutes! 


MORAL to mail room managers: Get Metered 
Mail, and get ready for a better job! 


Metered Mail has meter stamps imprinted by a 
Postage Meter in your own office. An advertising 
slogan can be printed by the Postage Meter at the 
same time. The Postage Meter keeps a record of 
postage available, amount used, pieces mailed. 
Models available for all types of busi- 
ness, large or small. Ask for FREE dem- 
onstration in your office on your mail. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


814 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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we say “no” to a suggested im- 

provement or plan made by a 
subordinate. A ‘“‘no” in most cases is 
final. We are usually more careful 
when we say “yes” because we know 
that our “yes” decisions will have to 
stand the test of performance or 
further aproval. As a matter of fact, 
we should be more careful with our 
“noes” for the very reason that they 
do not have to stand the test of per- 
formance or further approval.—A. W. 
RoBERTSON, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


W: should all be very careful when 


Let us watch well our beginnings, 
and results will manage themselves. 
—ALEXx CLARK. 


What we do upon some great oc- 
casion will probably depend on what 
we already are; and what we are will 
be the result of previous years of self- 
discipline. —H. P. Lippon. 


The harder one tries to pursue hap- 
piness, the more elusive it is. This is 
because happiness is a by-product. It 
always comes as a result of some 
other action—usually work because 
then one feels necessary and useful. 
If we are idle we feel selfish and un- 
necessary. Find some _ worthwhile 
occupation, lose yourself in it, and 
suddenly some day you'll find your- 
self happy and wonder how it hap- 
pened. —Lours ALitis MESSENGER. 


The man who wastes to-day la- 
menting yesterday will waste to-mor- 
row lamenting to-day. 

—Pnuitrp M. Raskin. 


Religion is not primarily an emo- 
tion, as it is sometimes described. It 
is the response of the whole person- 
ality, of the mind as well as of the 
feelings and of the will. When the 
mind is used in worship to rise to a 
true conception of God, the exalta- 
tion of feelings is then not the emo- 
tion of an illusion but the response to 
truth, —Raymonnp C. Knox, D.D. 


The defects of great men are the 
consolation of dunces. —DrsRAELI. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 


of life 
Jani. 






















A TEXT 


It is better to hear the rebuke of 
the wise, than for a man to hear 
the song of fools.—Ecclesiastes 7:5. 


Sent in by E. S. Bee, Birming- 
ham, Ala. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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The world, turn it how you will, 


balances itself. Take what figures 
you will, and its exact value—no 
more no less—still returns to you. 
Every secret is told. Every crime is 
punished, every virtue rewarded, 
every wrong redressed, in silence and 
certainty. Justice is not postponed. 
A perfect equity adjusts its balance 
in all parts of life. —EMERSON. 


The big things you can see with 
one eye closed. But keep both eyes 
wide open for the little things. Little 
things mark the great dividing line 
between success and failure. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


In the advance of civilization, it is 
new knowledge which paves the way, 
and the pavement is eternal. 

—W. R. Wuitney. 


I think I know why so many people 
of the present day cannot sit still for 
an appreciable length of time. It is 
because they dare not face themselves 
—they dare not heed the voice of con- 
science. 

—BENJAMIN F. Farser, D.D. 


The man who ridicules honesty, 
virtue and truth may not be insane, 
but he might as well be. 

—QUAKER FLASHES. 


Anything that you do at any time 
really to strengthen your power of 
concentrated attention is so much 
added to your moral capital, and any- 
thing you do at any time to break 
down your power of attention is so 
much further preparation for disas- 
ter. —Henry Cuurcuite KIne. 


Weigh not so much what men as- 
sert, as what they prove—truth is 
simple and naked, and needs not in- 
vention to apparel her comeliness. 

—Srr PHIvtp SIDNey. 








Any man will usually get from 
other men just what he is expecting 
of them. If he is looking for friend- 
ship he will likely receive it. If his 
attitude is that of indifference, it will 
beget indifference. And if a man is 
looking for a fight he will in all like- 
lihood be accommodated in that. 
Men can be stimulated to show off 
their good qualities to the leader who 
seems to think they have good quali- 
ties—JOHN RICHELSEN, personnel 
director, Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Our best friends and our worst 
enemies are our thoughts. A thought 
can do us more good than a doctor or 
a banker or a faithful friend. It can 
also do us more harm than a brick. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Because you lack a noble and suc- 
cessful past, is no real reason why you 
should lack a noble and successful 
future. —TuHomaAs DREIER. 


The power of a man _ increases 
steadily by continuance in one direc- 
tion. —Nytic Review. 


He is a benefactor of mankind who 
contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily 
impressed on the memory, and so 
recur habitually to the mind. 

—JOHNSON. 


No good comes from the practice 
of forcing prices below the ability of 
sellers to sell at a profit. The general 
business structure is thereby weak- 
ened and in the end everybody suf- 
fers. The temptation to play one 
competitor against another generally 
produces loss for all concerned. The 
buyer who apparently wins helps to 
weaken his sources of supply and 
may even help to destroy his own 
market. —SHINING LINEs. 


Ambition is the germ from which 
all growth of nobleness proceeds. 
—T. D. Encuts. 


If you count all your assets you 
always show a profit. 
—Ropert QUILLEN. 





In response to many. requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. Price, $2. 







































They Design to Sell 


(Continued from page 18) 


sign. The band encircling this pack- 
age is astonishingly narrow. Yet, 
through a skilful use of unique let- 
tering, it says “Dr. West’s” in a loud, 
clear voice, and helps make the pack- 
age one of the most visible and ar- 
resting containers on the market. 

This package well demonstrates 
another point for which Ressinger is 
widely noted—the achievement of 
novel and effective structural forms. 
Generally, there is an original flavor 
to a Ressinger package that is derived 
as much from its construction as from 
the handling of the name, colors, or 
other elements. There’s no predict- 
ing what Ressinger will do. His in- 
ventiveness may lead him into using 
glass where glass was never used be- 
fore or into using paper in a way that 
nobody else ever thought of. 

One thing is sure, however. Any 
package that comes out of his office 
will be contrived with a keen sense 
of what the public wants. For Res- 
singer is a Close and constant student 
of buyer psychology. He has clerked 
in drug, grocery, and retail depart- 
ment stores ; he once traveled a bread 
route to assemble ideas for designing 
a new bread package. In other words, 
he is an artist completely familiar 
with the habits, wants and reactions 
of the people who buy. 

And his designs do move merchan- 
dise. The Dr. West family of designs 
whipped up sales immeasurably, the 
equally famous Quink package 
boomed business at the counters as 
soon as it was introduced. 





Talk to George Switzer for five 
minutes and you will be talking about 
“controlled appearance.” Broadly, 
this means identifying your company 
in the public eye by means of every 
possible physical attribute. Packages, 
architecture, trucks, letterheads, em- 
ployee uniforms, salesman’s order- 
books—iterally everything should be 
tied together, from the standpoint of 
design. That’s the main principle 
upon which Switzer operates. 


Effective? Well, for the year 1936, 
Switzer won two of the three major 
family-resemblance awards in the All- 
America Competition, with his Hor- 
mel food products job, and his Eagle 
pencil family. 

Switzer’s organization, sixteen as- 
sociates plus assistants, is highly in- 
tegrated, departmentalized. And it 
needs to be, for the amount of work 
turned out of his office is prodigious. 
The Hormel assignment, for instance, 
took five years, involved not only the 
designing of the many packages them- 
selves, but also the patterning of pro- 
posed buildings, displays, trucks, and 
whatnot. 

Switzer’s deep exploration into the 
problems of merchandising, produc- 
tion, and distribution is his outstand- 
ing characteristic. But what he really 
likes to talk about is the “family re- 
semblance” or “controlled appear- 
ance” idea. You can see at once that 
his conception of a wonderful time is 
to have a company engage him to de- 
sign everything, from its factory and 
home office down to the water-glass 
on the president’s desk. 

Switzer wants to prowl around the 
factory, wants to talk to the cost man. 
His reasons are clear and: logical. 
A designer’s job, according to Swit- 
zer, is to build sales and profits. Take 
a trade mark for example. A good 
basic trade mark is a positive memory- 
carrier, he says, that will stimulate 
sales all along the line. But to create 
an effective trade mark, you have to 
know thoroughly both the company 
and its products, so that you can cap- 
ture their salient qualities and incor- 
porate them in your design. 

What’s more, the designer should 
be able to cut costs, Switzer avers, 
which again demands careful study. 

Switzer is more than an artist; he 
has become a business strategist. 
And, as such, he has contributed sub- 
stantially to modern packaging. 


These men—Allen, Arens, de 
Vaulchier, Jensen, Ressinger, Switzer 
—are conceded to be among the lead- 
ers in the designing field. But they 
by no means comprise the whole list. 
There are several others of equal re- 
nown, many more who are coming 
along. Nor is all the good work be- 
ing done by independent designers. 
Beautiful, sales-compelling packages 
are being turned out by the staffs of 
manufacturing concerns, by art di- 
rectors in advertising agencies, by ar- 
tists working for printing houses and 
container makers. 

No, these six do not stand alone. 
But they are big names—big names 
in a field that is fast crowding with 
lively, progressive men whose work 
is among the most interesting phases 
of present-day American business. 

















STEAMSHIP 
TIChET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 


Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Pa fil Save/ Ci, weupadede 


* 




















CHALFONTE: 
ADDON HALL 


% We interpret hospitality broadly 
rF —with cheerful rooms, bounte- 
ous meals, concerts, dances, 
and entertainment. Squash. 
Badminton. Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH —How conditions compare with a year ago 





HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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Eight Ways to Stimulate Salesmen 


Charles £. Hallenborg 


Vice-President, Dictaphone Corp. 
As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


F a salesman is ambitious at all, it 
| is no trick at all to get him to edu- 

cate himself in the line he is to sell. 
But stimulating the salesman to get 
out and cash in on his education—to 
reap the sales he has sowed through 
knowledge of his line—takes a lot of 
planning. 

One of the most important reasons 
why a salesman needs stimulation is 
to get him going in the morning and 
keep him going all day. 

This is not because the salesman 
is naturally lazy or has a high factor 
of inertia. It is the result of a con- 
dition which is inherent in his job. 

The salesman, simply, has no phy- 
sical pile of work to attack. 

The office worker may have his pile 
of letters to go through, or the pro- 
duction worker his pile of unfinished 
materials to process. But the sales- 
man, if he has anything at hand, has 
only a pile of educational material— 
which he ought to study only during 
the hours when calls cannot be made. 
There’s nothing on his desk to sug- 
gest the idea of getting right to work. 

One form of stimulation to lick this 
problem is to give him new things to 
think about, and to lead him into sit- 
uations where new problems will 
challenge him. 

This we did recently with our mov- 
ing picture, Two Salesmen in Search 
of an Order. Every branch was given 
a quota of business executives before 
whom the picture must be shown. The 
salesmen might group them into 
meetings, or they might show it to 
individuals; but the quota had to be 
filled—and within a time limit. 

To get the prospects to see the pic- 
ture, and to discuss it with them after 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











the showing, the salesmen had to 
think in terms of the real subject of 
the picture, which is the technique of 
the sales interview. Naturally, they 
also thought of our product as a 
solver of sales problems. Here was a 
warm, immediate subject which 
touched the salesmen’s own pocket- 
books. There was also the physical 
problem of lining up the audiences 
and handling the showings. 

Membership in such clubs as Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis and Lions is another 
source of stimulation. We encourage 
our men to join, not because they talk 
business at the meetings, but because 
stimulating ideas are presented by 
the speakers and because it is almost 
impossible for a live salesman to sit 
and look at prospects without think- 
ing of how he can benefit them. 


One’s Own Ideas Count Most 


The prospect list also offers a 
source of stimulation comparable 
with the office worker’s pile of mail. 
We hold our salesmen responsible 
for the completeness and accuracy of 
their prospect lists; if new names are 
not coming in, we ask them to get 
out and get some. This stimulates 
thinking about what the new pros- 
pects might do with our product, 
which makes the men think up their 
own sales ideas—and it is human na- 
ture for a man to give the most effort 
to his own ideas. 

General advertising can stimulate 
salesmen, too, if they know what it is 
and what it is intended to do. We 
send our men advance proofs of our 
advertising, and follow up with re- 
prints. But they do not use the re- 
prints as mere handouts; they know 
the job the advertisement was in- 
tended to do, and they place the re- 
print where it will do the most good. 

A new product, released at the 
right time, has as much effect on the 
salesman as on the customer. New 
products stimulate new thinking. 

There is always stimulation in edu- 
cational bulletins. And direct con- 
tact of major executives with the men 
is highly important. From the presi- 
dent down, our executives spend all 
the time that they possibly can on the 
firing line. Contests—long ones, 
short ones, and “sprint contests” 
which last a week or so—are also 
valuable stimulants. 

And stimulation is needed to-day. 
For salesmen will work if sales man- 
agers give them the same physical 
stimulation in their work that other 
workers have. 








To the man 
whose friends have 
money problems 


What to say to people who want 


to borrow 





When friends or relatives come to you for assist- 
ance with their money problems, you doubtless 
give them all the help you can. A loan when you 
can afford it. Helpful advice when you're obliged 
to say ‘‘no”’ to a request for cash. 


Perhaps you have often wondered what to say 
at such moments—have wished that you knew 
more about public lending agencies and the 
terms and conditions on which they make cash 
loans to responsible men and women. To meet 
requests for this information we have just pub- 
lished a helpful booklet entitled ‘For the Man 
Whose Advice is Always Asked.” 


Loans without collateral 


This booklet begins with a short, impartial dis- 
cussion of whether a family should borrow and 
what it should do when it does. Then it tells 
where people without bankable collateral—the 
people who most need credit accommodation— 
may obtain cash loans to meet emergencies. 


Three kinds of loans are available to these 
people in most communities. The booklet tells 
where and how they may be made and the cost. 
There is a convenient table for quick comparison 
of their features. The concise explanation of how 
to compute rates shows the true cost of common 
types of consumer loans. A final paragraph points 
out the risks for both borrower and lender of 
borrowing from friends. 


Send for free booklet 


Household Finance has published this booklet 
to increase public knowledge of the sources of 
cash loans for consumers. You are invited to 
send for a copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-C 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new 
booklet :‘‘For the Man Whose Advice is Always Asked.”” 


Name ........... 





Address 








2 ae State 
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NEEDLESS RISKS 


No investor can completely protect against all the risks 
inherent in an unpredictable future. No investor can 
control or completely circumvent the effect of external 
forces like inflation or social change on the future 
value of his investments. 


But, as an investor, you can protect yourself against 
the needless risk of a currently unsound investment 
policy. You can escape the needless risk of a “do 
nothing” investment policy in these uncertain times. 
You can avoid the needless risk of faulty judgment in 
specific investment decisions due to incomplete or 
inaccurate information. 


Today the formulation of a sound investment policy 
and the day-by-day management of an investment list 
is more than a one man job. To interpret each day’s 
events, to decide which securities are temporarily 
depressed and which are permanently impaired, to 
take action at a time when a “do nothing”’ attitude is 
prevalent...these tasks are far beyond the capacity of 
any one man, even though he devotes his whole waking 
time to the management of his investments. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of 
a large group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge dispassionately how it 
will affect the value of securities. That is the job 
that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. Naturally, 
the more you tell us of your present investment position 
and objectives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Managed Economy 
Shifting Gears 


]== domestic business picture, as 





summarized in the latest Govern- 

ment surveys, is not too encourag- 
ing. Even the gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to press the “up” and “down” 
buttons in Washington would like to 
know, frankly, what to do next. 

Those who see a long sidewise 
movement, extending perhaps through 
the remainder of 1938, base their best 
estimates upon some moderate new 
impetus of inflationary spending by 
the Government to begin during the 
next three months. But even that 
calculation falters upon examination ; 
for the Federal budgetary position, in 
the face of diminishing tax prospects 
from reduced corporate volume, may 
not be subjected to immediate strain. 

President Roosevelt and his inti- 
mate economic advisers now talk of 
“the downward spiral.” This con- 
versational movement from “reces- 
sion” signalizes acceptance of the fact 
in Washington that wages are com- 
ing down, slowly but somewhat gen- 
erally. It signalizes also acceptance of 
the fact that the sharp decline in 
American business during the last 
six months is now felt abroad—par- 
ticularly in such items as_ rubber, 
sugar, coffee, copper, and tin. 


Another Breathing Spell? 


In the Treasury’s newest tax cal- 
culations national income for 1938 
is estimated at $53,000,000,000, or 
roundly a billion dollars per month 
below 1937. And in the face of this 
sharply reduced volume of business, 
the corporate tax load is to be geared 
in the new bill to yield the same Fed- 
eral revenue as under the 1936 act. 

These considerations have prompt- 
ed Mr. Roosevelt to pass the word 
quietly to Congress that another in- 
formal and undeclared “breathing 
spell” is at hand. He has abandoned 
his plan for open warfare on monop- 
olies. The wages-and-hours bill is not 
to be pressed. The only condition 
attached to this armistice is that there 
shall be no retreat from existing New 
Deal laws, save on the undistributed 
profits tax, which may be scuttled in 
the Senate without too much White 
House resistance. This new attitude 
in the Administration will contribute 
considerably. to maintenance of retail 
business at about current levels 
through the next four months. 

In the capital industries, rail, and 














utilities the prospect is not so stimu- 
lating. The fundamental concepts of 
managed economy still prevail in 
White House thinking. This applies 
with particular force in the field of 
managed currency and controlled 
credit. The prevailing stagnation in 
private investment, even in housing, 
is expected to continue; to be only 
partially offset by increased arma- 
ment spending and a dabble of direct 
business credits through the RFC. 

The central problem in the private 
investment situation arises directly 
from governmental policies. The 
whole theory of managed credit, so 
militantly supported by Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, 
must pivot upon some predetermined 
price level. But at present there is no 
official decision as to where the gen- 
eral price level should be pegged. As 
a practical proposition, therefore, we 
are operating upon a system of man- 
aged prices without a base. Invest- 
ment under these circumstances is, of 
course, impossible. 


The Price Muddle 


Lack of long-term investment con- 
fidence arises further from the fact, 
admitted by all non-government econ- 
omists, that even were the President 
to determine upon some arbitrary 
price level as the new base for the 
managed credit system, that price 
level could not be maintained until 
some present grave dislocations in 
certain commodity relationships had 
been liquidated. 

One sensible way to view the mat- 
ter is to say that the price structure 
has been badly jumbled by five years 
of managed economy, some phases of 
which worked while others did not. 

A possible adjustment for this sit- 
uation would be to re-establish fixed 
money and free prices. But nothing 
is further from the President’s mind. 

More inflation is a ready remedy. 
But under prevailing budgetary con- 
ditions, there are inflexible limits to 
the range of deficit financing through 
the banks. 

Nor can private enterprise make 
its own essential adjustments so long 
as the probability of sweeping gov- 
ernmental action hangs overhead. 
Thus, we have neither a free nor a 
managed economy. 

In these circumstances, President 
Roosevelt will discourage all official 
talk of more inflation by monetary 
manipulation, at least until a strong 
national sentiment for such action has 
been generated. 

Non-governmental groups who 
have every confidence in the White 
House are at work vigorously to gen- 
erate such national sentiment. They 
are making notable headway in Con- 
gress. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 












be A COMMON FREIGHT; a haughty Pullman car calls me. 
Sure, that’s me—C & O 9259—a box car and proud of it!...Standing 


here in a forwarding yard, waiting to be switched into a fast mani- 


fest train, I say to that Pullman, “Sister, if your train didn’t run 

tonight, it wouldn’t make a terrible difference to many people. But | 
if my trains didn’t—! Say, if my trains stopped, jobs would stop— 

living would stop. My trains carry food—materials to build and 

work with—medicines to fight disease with—necessaries...All right, 

I’m the draught-horse of the railroad; but I get around. Up and 

down my own line and off, just last month, on five different con- 

necting roads...with milk bottles from Charleston, West Virginia, to 

Boston... picked up again by a C & O train at Potomac Yard near 

Washington with sugar for Cincinnati...down to Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, with canned goods and jars of jam and jelly...on to a New- 

port News warehouse to take leaf tobacco to a ship bound for China 

...1 may be a ‘common freight car} but my railroad keeps me in the 
pink of condition and handles me and my contents with every safety 
precaution they know, and with all possible speed...I may be un- 
romantic, but I’m satisfied with my job—it’s important? 

* * * 


Thank you, No. 9259. That's bow we feel about you—you're important. You're 
part of a superb equipment that helps us give shippers dependadle service, con- 
trolled regular performance on schedule...and extra service whenever required. 
Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities from coast 
to coast, are ready and able to help you with your shipping problems. 


CHESAPEAKE .W.. Gi LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 


FORBES, MARCH 1938 




















What’s Ahead foc 
THESE STOCKS? 


Goodyear Goodrich 

U. S. Rubber Rem. Rand 
Burroughs Underwood Ell. 
Timken Det. White Motor 


Blaw Knox Int. Harvester 
Oliver Farm Am. Radiator 
Baldwin Loco. 


URRENT Unirep OPINION 

Bulletin gives timely informa- 

tion and helpful advice on these 

active stocks. Introductory copy 
free on request. 

Send for Bulletin FM-15 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
ae 
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APRIL 
SLUMP? 


Current position of the market is covered 
in bulletin releases this week. We will 
send, to new readers only, eight recent 
prophetic copies plus current issue on 
receipt of 12c to help cover mailing costs 











Obtain your copies today. 


Division 20 
STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


HUNTER, NEW YORK 
22) SS.) 2 a a a 








FORBES EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 


Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Fill In and Mail To-day 


—_——— ee ee ey ee ee ee ey ee 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York E3-15-38 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL 1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. /f a resident of N.Y.C. 
add 2c for Sales Tax. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


HILE neither general business 
activity nor the stock market has 


been able to make worthwhile 
recovery, there is in both instances 
ground for hope that the worst has 
been seen. That ground may or may 
not be nullified in the next few weeks, 
for we are at the critical season of the 
year when both business and stocks 
must prove themselves “man or 
mouse.” 

But at this writing (March 7) the 
ground for hope that the worst is over 
remains inviolate in both instances. 
The general business index rose 
slightly in January from the low point 
of December, but dragged lower in 
February, partly in fear of a deepen- 
ing of the depression, which failed to 
materialize. 

The stock market rallied in Janu- 
ary, only to lose all its gain by the 
end of that month. In February 
stocks marked up a net gain every 
week, putting on the most consistent 
performance since the bottom fell out 
of the market last October. So far 
this month they have declined irregu- 
larly. Commodity prices rallied 
strongly in January, backed off, and 
turned up again in February. 

While new lows have been made in 
some instances, the general pattern is 
that of a sidewise movement which 
has been maintained since last Octo- 
ber in stocks, since the lows of last 
November in commodities and since 
the December low in business activ- 





DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 





ity. Holding our own at depressed 
levels is nothing to get excited about, 
but it becomes definitely encouraging 
at this stage of the “recession” when 
the burden of proof lies with the as- 
sumption that business and stocks are 
due to get worse before they get bet- 
ter. 

Since, with a few exceptions, busi- 
ness has not grown decidedly worse, 
it is a reasonably safe bet that some 
seasonal improvement of a slow and 
uneven nature will soon set in. Com- 
modity prices, having revealed defin- 
ite signs of stabilization, are more 
likely to work higher than lower. 

Stocks have a longer record of ap- 
parent stabilization than either busi- 
ness or commodities, if we take the: 
series of lows which now extends over: 
a period of five months. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average has bottomed 
within a range of 6 points, from last 
October’s panicky break to the latest 
February low. Meanwhile, volume has 
tapered off sharply. 


Since the last previous “Outlook” 
was written a definitely favorable 
trend has developed in the European. 
political situation which may eventu- 
ally remove one important “fear-bar- 
rier” to investment and trade activi- 
ties. On the negative side, however, 
remains the fact that first-quarter - 
earnings statements will range from 
poor to poorer; but an uptrend in 
business before the appearance of such 
reports in early April would take out 
some of the sting. 

To sum up: market stability and 
low volume suggest that liquidation is 
petering out, with the bear market 
dying a lingering death in dullness. 
Such action, in the face of adverse 
developments and lack of encourage- 
ment from business, suggests that 
stocks may be purchased (with pro- 
tective stop-loss orders below recent 
lows) for near-term improvement. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telearaphic summary of this regular article, . 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. . 





























WALL STREET POINTERS 


Twelve Stocks 
for the Long Pull 


Joseph D. Goodman 





Dow-Jones industrial averages 

have seesawed between 112 and 
132, thereby showing a sort of 
balance in the supply and demand. 
A decisive movement will probably 
indicate the direction of the next 
market trend. 

Earnings have been very bad, and 
some important companies have omit- 
ted dividends, notably Chrysler, 
Johns-Manville, Ruberoid, Armour 
common and preferred. But the 
market has acted well considering 
the avalanche of bad news. 

In connection with dividends, 
readers should bear in mind that if 
the tax on undivided profits is re- 
pealed, many dividends will likely be 
reduced. Instead, the money would 
go into reserves, or plant and equip- 
ment, which would obviously help 
certain lines of business. 


It Won't Always Be Down 


On Feb. 1, the thought was ex- 
pressed here that the averages might 
rally to 150. Under normal circum- 
stances, such a recovery would be a 
reasonable expectation. But frankly, 
subsequent developments became so 
bad that I began to have doubts as 
to whether such a rally would occur. 
Under New Deal controls, one can- 
not be sure that the time-tested 
methods of calculating stock market 
movements will still prove fairly ac- 
curate. So much depends on unpre- 
dictable action at Washington, plus 
unknown complications from abroad, 
that maintenance of adequate cash re- 
serves and commitments only in well- 
chosen issues should continue to be 
a safe policy. But business will not 
always remain depressed. Some day, 
a real recovery will commence so 
that even if the market has a severe 


[) be. G the last four months, the 


decline, a grand buying opportunity 


will exist. 

Speculators must not overlook the 
possibility that industrial stocks might 
resume their downward trend. Stop- 
loss protection should be used on 
speculative transactions, as I still wish 
readers to keep in mind the possi- 
bility that the industrials might ul- 
timately decline to 90, or lower. 

It is remarkable that so many 
stocks whose dividends have been 
reduced or omitted sell at what seem 





to be too-high levels, especially when 
a large increase in earnings cannot 
be clearly seen ahead. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that stocks are 
in strong hands, margin commit- 
ments being practically nil. Wide 
spreads exist between bid and asked 
prices in many instances, and if really 
good news comes, rapid advances in 
many stocks would result. 

In reading accounts of affairs in 
other countries, it is most noticeable 
that governments are “social-mind- 
ed,” with strict tabs being kept on 
the number of unemployed, etc. In 
nearly all cases the government is the 
principal borrower of money, with 
rates extremely low. On gilt-edged 
securities, the yield is generally under 
3 per cent. No one can be sure that 
this tendency will continue ; if it does, 
investors in stocks and bonds will 
have to be content with yields 
amounting to about half of what pre- 
vailed years ago. 

The buying power of farmers con- 
tinues good. The Administration's 
policies as to wages and relief indi- 
cate probable continuance of consum- 
ers’ purchasing power. Various stocks 
in the consumers’ goods field have 
shown steady earning power, such as: 


Now 
American Home Products........... $36 
BRINN INO oan ech S as ninieenine 31 
SD a i 59 
OGEHOR AN DENS, oo5 6s occ. oissk os ersvadaraics 56 
PENI) EEG eos dad Ss eswid ewierdio 22 
WANN (65. ard. lic io ko ears whereriarnerdiare 43 


The concerns are all in first-class 
financial condition, and for long-pull 
investors their stocks deserve consid- 
eration. 

Other stocks which have merit for 
long-pull holding are: 


Now 
American Agricultural Chemical..... $60 
Columbia Pictures conv. pref......... 33 
NS EE ee 21 
MOE IMEI 20-0 6. cies. cic'eeociccnw seca we 47 
mpemeer ReNlOge. ..... ..<..6kccccicwcse 22 
een 16 


For those interested in stocks of a 
more speculative type, mention is 
made of Bullard, which earned $3.19 
a share on 276,000 shares last year. 
well-known in the machine-tool busi- 
ness; Fairbanks-Morse, and_ Inter- 
national Paper pref. The last seems 
to have regained its earning power. 
it has had a drastic decline, and at 
its present price of $32 appears to 
be a good gamble. 

For those desiring bonds offering 
good yields, and of fairly good quality. 
I suggest: 


Now 
Goodyear Tire 5s, 1957............. $104 
Delaware Electric Power 5%4s, 1959.. 99 
Florida Power & Light 5s, 1954..... 82 
McKesson & Robbins 5%s, 1950..... 100 


March 4, 1938. 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 















PARTNERS . 


Management and Staff join 
in a worthy cause when 
there is 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Booklet for Employers 
on request 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Stocks Boom Up 


Stocks Crash Down 


Why make the costly mistake of 
thinking that you must ‘do some- 
thing’’ with every violent day-to-day 
fluctuation of the stock market? 
That’s sheer speculation! Dur- 
ing this past year, T. E. Rassieur 
subscribers have been sent just a 
few well-timed telegrams containing 
specific buying and selling advices. 

These vital telegrams, like all T. E. 
Rassieur bulletins and advices, were 
based on forecasts of trend move- 
ments, computed mathematically. 
Trading onlong-term and short-term 
trend movements may lack the thrill 
of day-to-day speculating, but it 
is safer. 


The essence of T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service is this: Buy 
and sell at or near the beginning of 
changes in trend. Trends are pre- 
dictable; individual stock movements 
are not. 


Learn how to better your invest- 
ment opportunities. Details, anal- 
yses, typical trading operations are 
shown in free booklet: “TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Send for a copy 
today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 39Continental Bldg. St.Louis,Mo. 

V7R2 
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Seven Ways to Raise Capital 


(Continued from page 16) 


steamshovel to unearth ample local 
capital to help three companies, each 
a distinct asset to the city, over finan- 
cial humps (Forses, March 1, p. 18). 


Security SALES By EMPLOYEES. 
Another method of uncovering local 
capital—either long-term loans or 
permanent capital—is through sale of 
company securities by employees. 

Although there is no theoretical 
limit to the size of an issue which 
can be sold in this way, the method 
may be particularly handy for the 
company whose capital needs are not 
large enough to interest investment 
bankers. Furthermore, the issue need 
comply only with security regulations 
of the State and need not be regis- 
tered with the SEC if either or both 
of these conditions are fulfilled: (1) 
The issue is for less than $100,000; 
(2) the company does business 
locally, is incorporated in the State, 
and sells the securities only to resi- 
dents of the State. 


But the sale of company securities 
by employees is something which can- 
not be approached in haphazard fash- 
ion—the organization and careful 
planning involved is the reason why 
consultants are available to help map 
out employee-selling drives. And 
calamity for the company is certain 
if the securities fail to meet high 
standards of soundness. 

An employee-selling operation us- 
ually takes five to six weeks from 
beginning to end. Typically, half of 
the period is spent in preparation. 
Meetings are held to acquaint em- 
ployees with the plan and to stir up 
their interest and enthusiasm. Ad- 
vertising plans are made and a sales 
manual is prepared. Then employees 
learn all the facts about their com- 
pany, how to use the manual, and 
what prospects are most likely to buy 
securities ; and each worker turns in a 
list of twenty people on whom he will 
call when he goes out and sells. 

Actual selling of the securities 
comes in during the last two weeks 
of the campaign, with the company’s 
operating officials keeping a close tab 








IT SPARKLES! 











IT STILL SPARKLES! 








AND STILL SPARKLES! 


ANp that means a fresher, zestier, 
long, tall drink. Canada Dry Water is 
so lively, you can leave an opened bot- 
tle in your refrigerator. Twenty-four 
hours later its sparkle will still be 
there. Or pour Canada Dry Water into 
a champagne glass and notice its brisk, 
steady effervescence. That is the famous 
“Champagne” Sparkle...the result of 
Canada Dry’s own special process, 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION. 


Now at new low prices. 


THE WATER WITH THE “Champagne” SPARKLE CANADA DRY 
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on progress and with employees mak- 
ing daily reports on interviews and 
sales. Quotas are given to each em- 
ployee, and he is asked to make at 
least three calls a day (on his own 
time) with expectations of one sale 
for every ten interviews. The work- 
ers get commissions, of course, and 
special prizes for special accomplish- 
ment. 

Utility companies were the large- 
scale pioneers in this form of floating 
security issues for new money. But 
since then, other companies have fol- 
lowed their lead. Among employee- 
sold security issues are those of a 
steel-products company ($70,000 of 
preferred stock); a coal company 
($50,000 of debentures and preferred 
stock) ; and an oil company ($100,- 
000 of preferred stock). Other com- 
panies which have followed this plan 
have been in the newspaper, dairy- 
products, pottery, and meat-packing 
industries. 


Factor1nc. The company which 
is short of cash working capital may 
find one answer to its troubles in 
factoring. 

There is nothing new about fac- 
toring as a method of financing. But 
not until the last few years have com- 
panies outside the textile industries 
known anything about it. To-day, 
however, it is a fast-growing busi- 
ness, with manufacturers of shoes, 
men’s clothing, radios, rugs, furni- 
ture and other products beginning to 
use the factor’s services for the first 
time (Fores, Feb. 1, 1936). 

What the factor does, briefly, is 
to buy his client’s accounts receivable 
for cash as soon as the goods are 
shipped to customers. The effect is 
a net addition to the client’s cash 
working capital. 

Suppose, for example, that a manu- 
facturer has $50,000 in accounts 
receivable on his books, some due in 
30 days, some in 60, some in 90. Not 
until the payments come dribbling in 
can he lay his hands on the cash they 
represent. 

The day that he retains the services 
of a factor, however, the manufac- 
turer begins to receive cash for his 
daily sales, instead of having them 
tied up in receivables. 

The manufacturer ships to his cus- 
tomers on the regular terms and sends 
the invoices to his factor; the factor 
then deducts from the face value of 
the invoices the customer’s discount, 
the factoring commission, and enough 
to maintain a 10 per cent. reserve, and 
sends the balance, in cash, to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Meanwhile, the factor has become 
in effect the manufacturer’s credit- 
and-collection department. He con- 
trols the extension of credit to cus- 
































cA nnouncing 


Another Usable Business Service 
For FORBES Readers! 





Beginning With the April 1 Issue 


FRANK H. SHEVIT’S 
Famous Fact-Finding Service 


“What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know” 


Will Appear EXCLUSIVELY 
In FORBES— Every Issue! 


OU’VE READ this nationally-known tax consultant 
first in the newspapers, then in “The Investment News.” 
You’ve heard him on the air. NOW ... we are able to 
secure his accurate analyses of tax questions of the day 


EXCLUSIVELY for FORBES readers. 


Your questions on Federal income, partnership, and cor- 
poration taxes answered by the man who has analyzed more 
inquiries on taxes than any living writer. 


Watch for his usable feature, ‘““What Every Taxpayer Should 
Know,” beginning in April 1 FORBES, and... an im- 
portant FREE offer to FORBES readers. 
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tomers and bears all collection and 
bad-debt risks. 

For his services, the factor charges 
the client a flat per-item fee or com- 
mission on total sales volume which, 
though sometimes larger or smaller, 
usually ranges between 114 and 2% 
per cent. of each invoice’s value, plus 


_ 6 per cent. interest to maturity of the 


invoice. 

Most factors serve companies 
whose annual sales are $200,000 or 
more, though there are exceptions. 
And the client must himself, of course, 
stand a reasonably good chance of 
staying in business before the factor 
will agree to handle his accounts. 


Direct FEDERAL RESERVE LOAN. 
For more than three years, the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks have been pro- 
viding working capital for a number 
of companies through loans which 
they make direct to the borrower. 

These loans, which furnish “inter- 
mediate” credit as distinguished from 
long and short-term loans and perma- 
nent capital, must be repaid within 
five years. Their basic purpose is to 
provide credit for working-capital 
purposes to companies which are good 
credit risks but which must borrow 
the money for a longer time than the 
ordinary commercial bank is willing 
to lend it. 

Consequently, the local Federal 


Reserve Bank is more lenient than 
the commercial bank as far as time 
is concerned. But because no Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank wants to compete 
with the commercial banks which are 
its members, the borrower must meet 
what amount to commercial-bank 
standards of solvency before the Re- 
serve Bank will approve his loan. 
And still other conditions are added 
to prevent the charge of competition: 
The borrower must have been turned 
down by his commercial bank on ap- 
plying for a direct loan; the loan can 
be made only to provide working 
capital and only to an “established” 
business; the circumstances must be 
“exceptional”; and the borrower’s 
commercial bank must first have re- 
fused to discount the borrower’s notes 
with the regional Federal Reserve 
Bank (see below). 


INDIRECT FEDERAL RESERVE LOAN. 
Parallel with the direct loan from the 
Federal Reserve Bank is the loan 
with maturity up to five years which 
the commercial bank can make for 
discount by the Reserve Bank. Con- 
ditions and purposes of these loans 
are the same as for direct Federal Re- 
serve loans; but by discounting the 
note from the member bank, the Re- 
serve Bank helps the member to main- 
tain the necessary liquidity. Not 
until the borrower’s bank has refused 
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Sitting in a luxuriously furnished living room, before a comfortable 
fireplace, away from the din of traffic—this executive finds at The 
Sherry-Netherland the same relaxation after a busy day that he 
would enjoy in his own home...Yet the cost of his stay in New York at 
The Sherry-Netherland would surprise many of his associates because 
it is so reasonable...We shall be glad to send you a brochure and 
a schedule of rates for the type of accommodation you will want. 


‘Che SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK at 59th ST. & FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Eugene Voit, Manager 
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to use this method will the Reserve 
Bank lend direct to the borrower (see 
above). 


RFC Loan. Finally, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation can be 
called upon as a source of capital. 

But again, there are conditions. 
The business must be an established 
one, solvent and able to provide ade- 
quate security; the loan cannot ex- 
ceed five years; and the borrower 
must first be unable to obtain credit 
through such private agencies as 
banks. 

Furthermore, the RFC loan is 
made primarily to pay wages and 
buy raw materials; only a limited 
portion of it can be used to buy new 
machinery and equipment, or to fi- 
nance new plant construction or re- 
pairs. And in spite of recent news 
stories, the RFC has no present in- 
tention of expanding this type of lend- 
ing to any such extent as would take 
its operations very far beyond the 
limits of safe banking practice. 

Some new light was thrown on the 
RFC’s point of view early in March 
by a letter which Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones sent to all bankers. 

In stating that the RFC would be 
willing to participate with commercial 
banks in making certain types of 
loans, he said: 

“Many industrial loans are good 
that are not necessarily desirable for 
a bank, because payment of the loan 
will depend too much on the profit- 
able operation of the borrower. This 
is the type of loan we would like the 
co-operation of banks in making, 
where employment will be provided, 
and the security will reasonably as- 
sure ultimate liquidation of the loan. 

“My suggestion is that we try a 
little harder and avail ourselves of the 
more liberal banking laws in granting 
credit, particularly as to maturities 
and the character of security re- 
quired,” 


New Men in Big Jobs 


William C. Cowling has _ been 
elected vice-president of Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc. 

F, A. Seiberling has resigned as 
president of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company to become chairman of the 
board. He will be succeeded as presi- 
dent by his son, J. Penfield Seiber- 
ling. 

Doddrick Olson has been named 
president of James McCreery & Co., 
New York. . 

Saul Cohn has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 























DIVIDENDS 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 
Convertible Preference ‘Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 10, 
1938. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1938. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 24, 1938. 




























BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declared by 
the board of directors, as follows: 


PrererreD Stock, Series A, 87% 
cents per share, payable April 30, 
1938 to stockholders of record at close 
of business April 15, 1938. 


Common Srock, 45 cents per 
share payable March 30, 1938 to 
stockholders of record at close of bus 
iness March 15, 1938. 


E. A. Bamey, Treasurer. 














Gl) POND E. I. pu PoNT DE NEMOURS 
& ComPANY 

WitmincTon, Deraware: February 21, 1938 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock of this Company, payable April 
25, 1938, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 8, 1938; also dividend of 
One Dollar and Twelve and one-half Cents 
($1.12%4) a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$4.50 Cumulative of this Company, pay- 
able April 25, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 8, 1938; also the 
first quarterly “interim” dividend for the year 
1938 of fifty cents ($0.50) a share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able March 14, 1938, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 28, 1938. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents 
(80c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable April 1, 
1938, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 4, 1938. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











A Secretary Answers 
(Continued from page 19) 


kind. If he were to try to see them 
all, and talk to every telephone caller, 
he would have littlke—if any—time 
left to go through even regular rou- 
tine duties. 

The important thing is to be able 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. This, 
of course, can be accomplished only 
after years of experience. 

I have found in the course of many 
years that a person who has a legiti- 
mate, businesslike proposition to place 
before the man he wants to see or 
talk to, does not hesitate even for a 
minute to give the secretary a brief 
resume of what it is. 

When a stenographer learns, in 
addition to handling routine dictation 
and clerical duties capably, how to 
handle innumerable callers tactfully, 
taking care of them properly and 
sending them off pleased—even 
though in every case they did not get 
in to her boss—she is on the road to 
becoming a “successful private secre- 
tary.” 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 11) 


mis (41), picked by Wendell L. Will- 
kie as his right bower in the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 
holds that distinction. The room is in 
the famous Sammis Tavern, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., built in 1660 by Nehe- 
miah Sammis. 

Walter early had to hustle, selling 
papers, cutting lawns, etc. Later he 
worked his way through college, as- 
sisted by an earned scholarship. He 
not only graduated as electrical engi- 
neer, but was elected to honorary en- 
gineering fraternities. Each Summer 
he procured jobs in the utility field. 

He achieved an extraordinary rec- 
ord as an instructor and text book 
writer during the war; he covered 
electrical engineering, subchasers, 
aviation. Released from active war 
duty, he became an instructor in elec- 
trical engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity, D.C. In 1920 he joined the 
Consumers Power Company. He 
quickly climbed. Before his latest 
promotion, he had become president 
of the Pennsylvania Power Company 
and vice-president of Consumers 
Power, both now operating units of 
Commonwealth & Southern. 

An ardent horseman, he bought a 
hunter which he only recently learned 
was circus-trained. Revealing his 


sense of humor, he remarked: “Fine! 
If the utilities are put out of business, 
I can go into the circus.” 

Isn’t the whole utility industry be- 
ing turned into a circus by Washing- 
ton these days? 











FIRST “STOP” 
in Philadelphia...The 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 





Stop at the Benjamin Franklin 
next time you visit Philadel- 
phia. You'll get a large, pleasant 
room with modern tiled bath. 
Smooth service. Delicious meals. 
Convenient location. Moderate 
rates. A truly ex- 
cellent hotel. 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


March 4th, 1938. 

E Board of Directors on March 2nd, 

1938, declared a dividend of 50c per share 

on the Common Stock of this Company, 

payable March 3ist, 1938 to stockholders of 

record at theclose of business on March 12th, 
1938. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of $1.00 per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1938, to stockholders of record 
at three o’clock P.M. March 15, 1938. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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News of 
the Motor 
World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Face-Lifting a Dealer Contract 


Thousands of dealers have just 
finished signing the new Chrysler 
distributor and dealer contract which 
is causing so much stir in the auto- 
mobile industry (Forses, March 1, 
p. 20). The novelty of both its con- 
ception and format has become more 
striking as Chrysler field men have 
got it into operation in the last few 
weeks. 

It contains almost no legal termin- 
ology. It is printed in widely spaced, 
easy-to-read type. It is indexed for 
easy reference and has interest-get- 
ting headings on each series of para- 
graphs dealing with specific elements. 

Its physical attractiveness definite- 
ly encourages reading. It is designed 
to be the sort of agreement that two 
business men might write down after 
talking over a matter, deciding to do 
business together and then saying: 
“We had better write down what we 
have agreed upon.” 


The contract begins with a clear, 
interestingly written statement of the 
mutual responsibilities of the manu- 
facturer and the distributor, and of 
the fact that the success of both de- 
pends upon continuing goodwill of 
the public. It recognizes the concrete 
nature of these generalities by mak- 
ing them a part of the contract itself. 
Then it goes on to specific items of 
agreement—still in language interest- 
ing and readable to the layman. It 
does for the dealer contract what 
many progressive companies have 
done for their financial statements 
in recent years (see Forbes, Jan. 1, 
p. 12). In short, it is probably the 
first contract that has contained with- 
in itseli—in format and concept—all 
of the elements of a good sales-pro- 
motion piece. 


New Chrysler Contract Provisions 
From a strictly automotive stand- 
point, this Chrysler contract takes 
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Chrysler's new contract even has an index 


the chance of actually writing into the 
legal document the good practices 
which have been common in manu- 
facturer-dealer relationships, but 
which manufacturers have hesitated 
to incorporate as a contractual right. 
The reasons have been fear that in- 
dividual “‘chiselers” might take ad- 
vantage of some liberalities in the 
provisions; and the unwillingness of 
distributors and direct dealers to give 
similarly liberal contracts to their sub- 
dealers. 

It has been customary, for example, 
for manufacturers to refund to deal- 
ers any losses which the dealer might 
incur on cars in his stock at the 
time a price cut was made. This new 
Chrysler contract writes that provi- 
sion in as part of the contract. De- 
spite widespread statements to the 
contrary, it has been the custom of 
manufacturers to ship to dealers only 
such cars as the dealer actually or- 
dered. This new contract definitely 
covers this. Ninety days’ notice of 
cancellation must be given dealers 
under this new contract; previously 


only fifteen days’ notice was neces- 
sary. But dealers may cancel under 
the new contract with only fourteen 
days’ notice to the factory. 

It will always be true that the spirit 
in which an automobile dealer con- 
tract is administered is probably more 
important than the technicalities of 
the legal document itself. Other fac- 
tories have, and in the future will, 
seek other means of making practical 
the achievement of fair dealer rela- 
tionships. The current Chrysler 
move, however, cannot fail to get 
widespread attention and _ interest 
both within and without the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Used Cars Are Moving 


Used-car stocks have continued to 
fall in the last thirty days. Improve- 
ment was accelerated greatly by 
National Used Car Exchange Week 
which began March 5, backed by 
$1,250,000 worth of manufacturer- 
bought advertising space. The en- 
tire industry, including Ford, par- 
ticipated. 

Back of the publicity have been 
used-car reconditioning schools for 
dealers, special contests, improve- 
ment in used-car selling methods and 
similar activities which will help to 
better used-car merchandising long 
after the “Week” has passed. The 
public is definitely becoming more 
conscious of the good values available 
in used cars. 

New-car sales, as predicted, are 
moving up seasonally. Despite its 28 
days, February had factory output 
almost equal to January’s 228,074. 
Last year February ran a little be- 
hind January. If March is behind 
March of 1937 by about 43 per cent. 
—as were January and February— 
it will show production of about 296,- 
000. But that would be 34 per cent. 
ahead of February. 
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New in its terms, and new in its format, is the striking new Chrysler contract 











CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


again prove their great performance 
and economy by this A.A.A. 


CERTIFIED TEST RUN 


LONG DISTANCE - SAFETY » DEPENDABILITY RUN, 








1938 142-ton stock model Chevrolet truck demon- 
strates cost-saving performance in test run from 
the capital of Canada to the capital of Mexico 


less than 
Y; CENT PER 
TON MILE 


14.48 MILES 
PER GALLON 


of gasoline 


NOT ONE 
CENT FOR 
REPAIRS 


fear “° tests are more rigidly supervised and 


exacting than tests conducted under the 
supervision of the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association. All figures listed in the 
column at the right are facts—certified and convincing 
proof of the great performance qualities and dollar- 
saving economy of Chevrolet trucks! Modernize 
your truck equipment now. Save money all ways with 
Chevrolet trucks—with low first cost, low operating 
cost, low maintenance expense—and with rugged, 
durable Chevrolet construction that gives extra 


thousands of miles of capable, satisfying operation. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

General Motors Instalment Plan—Convenient, Economical Monthly Payments. 
A General Motors Value. 





READ THESE AMAZING 
PERFORMANCE FACTS... 


Total mileage covered. . . 3,022.2 miles 
Payload weight 

Gross weight 

Average speed 

Total gasoline consumed, 208.73 gallons 
Miles per gallon of gasoline 14.48 
Oil consumed 

Total cost (gas, oil, lubrication) . $43.84 
Total per ton-mile cost... .. . $.00313 





AT: THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE NATION” 
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HOLLAND AUTOMATIC AIR CONDITIONER... 


Ot course, you want your home air 
conditioned. It cannot be truly mod- 
ern otherwise. But, be sure the equip- 
ment you select is sufficiently up-to- 
date so that it will not soon be over- 
taken by obsolescence. You run no 
such risk when you install the new 
elovictcleMmatticelirtelemma Clam @elelellelel:ta a 
Advanced engineering has made it a veri- 


table marvel of efficiency and depend 
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MaAvDE PossiBLE BY THE AMAZING NEw 


COMPLETE IN ONE UNIT) 


In an interesting 


-on request. Write for your copy today 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, 








MICHIGAN 


HEATIN« 









AN UTTERLY NEW CONCEPTION OF LUXURIOUS 
COMFORT FOR THE MODERN HOME... 
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ability with numerous revolutionary 
improvements which insure it against 
being outmoded for years to come. It 
is approved for oil fuel by the National! 
Board of Fire Underwriters and for 
Peewee) mel matilsele tem ert matt ielar teller 
Complete information will be found 
illustrated folder 


which will be mailed to you promptly 
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